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METHODS OF DEAF-MUTE TEACHING.—I. 


BY RICHARD S. STORRS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue suggestion ofa correspondent in the last number of the 
Annals, as to the duty of experienced teachers of deaf-mutes to 
record that experience for the benefit of their younger brethren, 
recalls to me so vividly my own similar feeling and want, years 
ago, that I find myself half inclined to attempt to do what I 
then so earnestly wished some one would do for me, viz., indi- 
cate some methods of class-room instruction which experience 
has proved valuable. 

Deaf-mute teaching is a work which taxes pre-eminently the 
ingenuity of the instructor. The difficulty of the work lies not 
at all in the range of absolute knowledge to be imparted, but 
almost wholly in the skilful devising of methods by which the 
interest of the undisciplined imprisoned mind shall be awakened, 
and its mastery of even the simplest science become possible. 

A thorough comprehension by the teacher himself of the 
principles upon which each science rests, and especially of the 
mental processes involved in their mastery, is, indeed, indispen- 
sable to his highest success; but these qualities alone cannot 
insure that success. Only as they command, also, the service 
of the most fertile ingenuity, untiring patience, and earnest en- 
thusiasm, will they realize the very highest results. 

In a general, but true, sense it may be said that every teacher 
must invent his own methods. It is beyond question that 
methods which he has thus originated for himself in the face 
of felt difficulties, and by which he has surmounted those diffi- 
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culties, will always have for him double the efficiency of other 
methods less intimately and originally his own. And the very 
best advice one can give to a young teacher is, to rely always 
and confidently upon himself—himself not merely reminiscent 
and mechanical, but himself alive, alert, magnetic, and inven- 
tive. Such a teacher cannot fail. Would that there were no 
others! But such are the very ones who most gladly welcome 
suggestions, as seed-grain for their own inventive faculty; and 
it is for the use of such that we offer some of the experience of 
a quarter of a century, and more, in deaf-mute class-rooms ; 
assured of their interest at least, even when the suggestions 
may prove familiar, or may seem of minor importance. 

The difficulties which beset a teacher of deaf-mutes, and es- 
pecially of young deaf-mutes, are almost innumerably various. 
We address our first suggestions to the obvious and almost 
insurmountable difficulty in getting the young class to attempt 
anything except under the very eye and instant assistance of 
the teacher, and in providing suitable material for such original 
and independent effort of the pupil. I am not speaking now 
of the very first footsteps of the pupil, which must, of course, 
be always taken with both hands within the teacher's; but I am 
speaking of that period when the pupil has acquired sufficient 
steadiness of mental step for short independent excursions, if 
only a path were shown him, and if, also, more time were not 
required to guide his course than can possibly be spared from 
the teacher’s other duties. The problem is, in brief, to provide 
interesting and profitable work for the brighter portion of the 
young class, with the minimum of a resultant necessity for the 
teacher’s immediate supervision of that work. 

Our suggestion toward meeting this difficulty would be to 
recognize from the outset that the class will prove to differ 
widely in their several capacities, and cannot probably be all 
carried along for a very long time upon the same plane of abso- 
lute attainment, and that, therefore, provision must be made in 
our course for teaching some of them much more than others ; 
while at the same time this must be so managed as not to 
discourage nor really embarrass the feebler portion of the class 
by requiring them to omit, or to pass only superficially over, 
any really essential ground. 

I take it for granted that every teacher will have his or her 
own tabular outline of essential work done or to be done 
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with the class. My suggestion looks toward a supplement- 
ary plan or outline of useful, but less essential, matter, suffi- 
cient to occupy the interested attention of the brighter mem- 
®ers of the class, while the feebler portion are mastering with 
due thoroughness those essentials which are already weari- 
somely familiar to the brightest. This is not at all a difficult 
thing to do, if only the teacher recognizes the necessity at the 
outset, and provides the supplementary course of exercises in 
advance, leaving nothing to be decided, upon the spur of the 
moment, in the presence of the waiting class. 

Take the class, for example, even at that very early stage 
when it is chiefly occupied in enlarging its vocabulary. Every 
teacher will have his list of words which al/ the class, without 
exception, must master, so that every pupil can respond with 
correctness in any exercise based upon that list alone; and the 
ereatest care must always be used not to press any portion of 
the class along this essential vocabulary any faster than it is 
mastered. (Idiots and extraordinarily dull pupils are of course 
excepted, as being certain, ultimately, to be dropped from the 
class.) But the teacher can easily provide another supplement- 
ary vocabulary, consisting of proper names, synonyms, and ob- 
jects of less essential use, embracing words enough to occupy 
the attention of the best portion of the class even more than 
their regular course; and under the monitorship of some pupil, 
or even without it, they may be learning and reviewing this 
extra vocabulary, while the teacher’s own time is thus freed for 
considerable intervals for direct and personal aid to the duller 
pupils. 

But, in our own ideal course of instruction, the vocabulary 
period, pure and simple, would be very short indeed. We be- 
lieve that words should be taught almost from the very outset 
under the form of actual language; and we would not allow 
ten days to pass over the new pupil, after his class is once in 
working order, before commencing with him our language- 
course—under whose varied and constantly-expanding forms 
every subsequent word-acquisition should be made. This state- 
ment may probably require for its full justification some expla- 
nation of this, our ideal language-course. 

The briefest, and yet exactest, hint which we could give of 
this course would be to claim for it a scientific spirit, structure, 
and method, in distinction from the so-called “natural” method, 
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To fully justify our belief in the superiority of the former over 
the latter in deaf-mute instruction would be wide of our pres- 
ent purpose, and far transcend our present limits. To make 
the attempt, however, upon more fit opportunity would be a& 
welcome endeavor; for our faith in the immense advantage of 

the regular and carefully-ordered advances of the truly scientific 

method over the desultory excursions of the “ natural” method, 

as usually pursued, is exceedingly strong, and is supported and 

confirmed by an abundant experience. 

Returning now, however, to our just-commencing class—the 
proud possessors, at the end of the first two weeks, of perhaps 
ten nouns and one or two verbs—they are first, upon the sci- 
entific method, to be now caused to recognize and to feel the 
antithesis between words of substance and words of activity. 
This may, perhaps, sound to the reader amusingly “large,” and 
be judged absurdly unwise to attempt ; but it is really both ex- 
ceedingly simple and exceedingly easy. The antithesis referred 
to is the very deepest in thought, and only the dullest minds 
can fail to recognize it as soon as it is clearly presented—not 
in words, it is of course superfluous to say, presented to this 
little deaf-mute beginner, but in his own lithe and luminous 
language of signs. The thing or object word on the one hand, 
and the doing or action word on the other !—the pupil’s atten- 
tion needs only to be called to this broadest and sharpest con- 
trast among his own mental perceptions to secure for it his im- 
mediate and intelligent assent. 

Here, then, you have the very beginning of all language, and 
at the same time the most ample basis for as long and varied a 
progress and practice as you may please in simple assertions 
and judgments, each involving the use of only two short words. 
How immense an advantage this must give the teacher in ena- 
bling him easily to provide interesting and intelligible language- 
exercises for the different capacities of even a very young class 
one can hardly imagine without actual experience. I hazard 
nothing in saying that the eager interest of any member of an 
ordinary class can be easily maintained, and his pleased and 
patient practice secured for any desirable period, upon the 
basis of this simple proposition of two words only. 

And why should this not be so? For, in dealing with these 
two most important classes of words under this primary and 
principal combination, we are really most worthily employing 
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the best faculties of the pupil’s awakening mind. Not merely 
is he memorizing words, but he is no less discriminating them ; 
and not merely is he discriminating them individually, but he 
is also combining them in the exercise of his higher faculty of 
judgment. Every new affirmation of his language expresses a 
judgment of his mind; and has for him all the interest—and a 
keen one it is, too—which the same essential mental exercise, 
under whatever complicated forms of language, can have for 
the ripest philosopher. 

Consider, also, that by confining his attention to these 
barest, most indispensable elements, and so relieving him from 
all other uncertainties, you tend to produce in him a feeling of 
great confidence and hopefulness—the very opposite of the 
feeling which soon oppresses the pupil too early entangled in 
the jungle of idiomatic language under the “ natural” method, 
as sometimes pursued. 

And consider, finally, that not merely is this discriminating, 
judging, and confident pupil intelligibly and happily making 
his isolated affirmations, as the expression of his own conscious 
mental acts, but he easily becomes encouraged to use these sep- 
arate and successive propositions as connected narrative, attain- 
ing thus the final and most fascinating use of real language, 
while as yet in possession of only its two most fundamental 
factors! The marvel and the mercy of this result, in which the 
very simplest means are seen to be adequate to the very highest 
ends, has struck me with fresh astonishment with every succes- 
sive class in which I have witnessed it. 

Do I seem to be exaggerating the interest and importance of 
all this? I assure the reader that I am not doing so. Repeat- 
edly have I seen an ordinary class in its second month of in- 
struction eagerly and independently developing into this bald- 
est and nakedest, but still adequate and, to them, attractive lan- 
guage, the adventures of a mischievous monkey, a pugnacious 
dog, or an apple-thieving boy. Such a story might run some- 
what thus—if I may venture to startle the unaccustomed reader 
with the abrupt and wholly unmodified simplicities of so “se- 
vere” a style! The pupil describes what he sees in his mind’s 
eye: 

“Tree stands. Apples hang. Boy sees. Boy wants. Boy 
climbs. Boy picks. Boy falls. Dog sees. Dog runs. Dog 
bites. Boy cries. Man sees. Man runs,” etc., ete. 
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It is very easy, of course, to amuse ourselves over the omis- 
sions of such simple language; but it would not be so easy to 
show any essential deficiency in it as an adequate expression 
of thought, nor to demonstrate any permanent disadvantage 
from its acknowledged present omissions. If, however, the 
omission of the article, or the numerous repetitions of the noun 
names in place of the deferred pronouns, or the use of the pres- 
ent tense instead of the past in narration, too much offend the 
ear of any teacher idiomatically prepossessed, this general re- 
mark may be made, covering alike these and a multitude of 
similar points inevitably to arise in the future development of 
this course, viz., that while the scientific method strongly rec- 
ommends the exactest regularity, even in word presentation, it 
rigidly insists on such regularity only in sentence development, 
and that there is therefore no insuperable objection to any 
idiomatic word concession which does not also involve a prema- 
ture exhibition of some principle of language construction. 

The truth is, however, that we deceive ourselves when we 
imagine it essential to the interest or the dignity of language 
narration that it should include all, or even any, of the shadings 
of the practised writer. It is only necessary that it should be 
the intelligible expression of conscious thought to invest it 
with the very highest dignity and interest. We deceive our- 
selves, too, in imagining that it makes any important difference 
to our rapidly-advancing pupil whether he gains this or that 
minor element a few days or even a few weeks earlier or later. 
He cannot have them all at first. He will have them all in due 
time. Is it not better, then, to supply him with only the abso- 
lutely essential elements at first, in the use of which he him- 
self is conscious of no deficiencies, and need make no mistakes, 
and to let each minor element await its own appropriate time 
for introduction ? 

If we depart from this principle in favor of any one subordi- 
nate element to secure more naturalness merely, we may 
repeat the departure again and again in favor of other elements 
which the ear alone solicits, until our whole method is crushed 
under the premature and unclassified accumulations of the 
utterly variant “ natural” method. 

There is, moreover, an advantage arising from this early con- 
centration of the pupil’s attention upon the simple proposition, 
and his long practice in it alone, whose importance it would be 
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hard to overstate. This concentration and practice tends to 
secure, and does actually in a very successful degree secure, 
for the two principal elements of the sentence, that pre-eminent 
importance in the pupil's mind which they actually have in lan- 
guage itself. 

Every teacher will admit that, the one hopeless and unpar- 
donable mistake in an attempted sentence is the omission of 
either the subject or the predicate, by the union of which an 
assertion is alone possible. The mere grouping of words to- 
gether, without any assertion, is the constant tendency of the 
careless pupil, and the constant despair of the much-enduring 
teacher. Now, what we need more than almost anything else 
is, to stamp upon these two elements in the pupil’s mind some- 
thing of that inevitableness which they actually have in usage, 
so that he shall, if possible, feed the absence of either as readily 
and as acutely as we ourselves do. If we can attain this we 
shall at least be sure that all the pupil’s language expresses 
something, and the process of correcting his exercises will be 
lifted from mere conjectural emendation to positive criticism of 
statements. 

It should be added, as no inconsiderable advantage derivable 
from such concentrated and prolonged attention to these two 
elements alone in this most elementary combination, that it 
affords the most favorable and hopeful time for imbedding in 
the pupil’s mind the inflection variations of the singular and 
plural. Every teacher knows how hard it is with any pupils, 
and how almost impossible with careless ones, to secure correct- 
ness of practice in this respect. It is clear, of course, that the 
most favorable time for drilling them in these variations is 
when nothing else in the sentence competes for their attention ; 
and my own experience is that the early, constant, and concen- 
trated attention to these primary points, which this method of 
opening language to the pupil so evidently favors, may confi- 
dently be expected to form in him a style distinct and intelligi- 
ble in its statements and reasonably correct in its primary 
inflections. 

If I have seemed to dwell at too great length upon this point, 
I can only plead that it is the very key of the whole method 
which I am advocating ; and, also, that nothing less than very 
exhaustive and emphatic statements could be hopefully opposed 
to the almost invincible prepossessions—not to say prejudices 
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—of many teachers in favor of idiomatic teaching only. So 
very strong, indeed, is this tendency in some cases that it 
seems almost impossible to convey to such minds even the idea 
upon which alone the scientific method bases itself, viz., that 
the highest function of language is to serve the faculties of a 
thinker, and not of a parrot merely, and that, in the careful ac- 
quisition and use of simple language, recognized by the learner 
as the exact and adequate expression of conscious thought, he 
has not merely a satisfactory vehicle for his thoughts, but also 
one of the most valuable means of mental discipline and devel- 
opment. To lead such teachers to lay aside, for the time at 
leas*, their idiomatic prepossessions, and to consider the method 
here suggested fairly, from its own stand-point, has been a prin- 
cipal object in so minutely explaining and emphasizing its 
initial steps. 

Let me say, in summing up this part of my subject, that any 
teacher who finds himself unable thus to conceive of language, 
easily and habitually, as the servant rather than the master of 
the mind, will be very unlikely to find either pleasure or profit 
in the attempted use of the sciertific method ; but that I would 
very confidently guarantee both the satisfaction and the success 
of any teacher who could so fully enter into the spirit of this 
method as to find an equal satisfaction in the proposition ‘* Boy 
walks "—considered merely as a language exercise—as in the 
proposition “ A boy walks.” Ihave no hesitation in avowing 
that to me the former is, at the beginning of the course, far 
more satisfactory, for the reason that I know it includes noth- 
ing which will require subsequent rectification; whereas the 
latter does include an element both superfluous to the thought 
and at present inexplicable to the pupil in its idiomatic usage. 
The article “a” is not simply a numeral, (in which case its even 
premature introduction might not be so objectionable,) but it 
has idiomatic significations, the attempted explanation of which, 
at this early stage of the course, could not but prove both em- 
barrassing and futile. 

But for a final and, as it seems to me, most decisive test of this 
most vital question, I can but ask any teacher who still shrinks 
from the simplicities of the “ proposition style” to ask himself, 
in candor, this single and simple question, viz., whether he 
would not find this very style amply satisfactory for himself in 
Arabic, for instance, or in any other very unfamiliar language, 
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provided only he were swre of the correctness of his short 
Arabic propositions; and whether he would not, in fact, much 
prefer to trust himself to this style in expressing his wants and 
thoughts very early in such a strange language, rather than to 
attempt more ambitious and idiomatic collocations, whose prin- 
ciples of construction were, as yet, secrets to him. If this be 
true in his own case, with mind matured, and practised in the 
complicated constructions of familiar languages, so as to have 
a sense of the baldness of this restricted style,—as I know he 
must confess it to be true,—much more must it be so in the 
case of the little deaf-mute making his first acquaintance with 
language itself. 

Not very long, however, will the ordinary class need to be re- 
stricted to these two elements only. Very early in the pupil’s 
use of the verb will arise his own perception of the necessity 
of some other word to complete or receive the activities of cer- 
tain verbs, and he will accept, with eager interest, the distine- 
tion between the transitive and intransitive verb, now first pre- 
sented to him, together with the explanation of the correct use 
of the object-noun. This distinction is, of course, far less radi- 
cal than the one already explained between the noun and the 
verb; and many errors must be expected in the pupil’s at- 
tempted application of it, particularly to those verbs whose 
nature we ourselves can hardly pronounce upon; but these 
errors will not be numerous enough, in his limited range of 
verbs, to discourage him, and he will soon have them all classi- 
fied in his memory, according to approved usage. 

With the introduction of the object-noun, the principal felt 
deficiency of the simple predicative proposition is supplied for 
the pupil; and his language-narratives at this point—reached 
usually during the second month—become very satisfactory ex- 
pressions of his simple thoughts. The advance may be seen 
by expanding thus some of the propositions in the story already 
given: “Tree stands. Apples hang. Boy sees apples. Boy 
wants apples. Boy climbs tree. Boy picks apples,” etc., ete. 

The desirableness of classifying the words already acquired 
as nouns and verbs, and again as verbs transitive or intransi- 
tive, even now suggests—and as other classes of words are 
added will increasingly suggest—some simple system of sym- 
bols by which to indicate the grammatical character of any 
given word. I am well aware of the prejudice of many teach- 
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ers against the use of grammatical symbols of any kind, and 
also of the great danger of their excessive or merely mechani- 
cal use; but I think the danger lies, after all, not so much in 
the symbols themselves as in the excessive refinements of gram- 
matical distinctions which they are sometimes used to denote. 
The truth is, that the deaf-mute has little need, at any stage of 
his course, for any except the very broadest grammatical dis- 
tinctions and classifications; and that he needs even these rather 
to suggest and assist the correct logical analysis of the sentence 
than for any value inherent in themselves. To promote clear- 
ness and precision of thought is the most important office of 
grammatical instruction for the deaf-mute; nothing, therefore, 
can be more juiceless and fruitless among educational methods 
than the verbose etymological descriptions of the exercise com- 
monly known as parsing, especially in a language like the Eng- 
lish, from which inflexional limitations have so nearly disap- 
peared. Were it not an accomplishment so very concisely and 
easily exhibited under our symbolic forms, and especially were 
it not inherently capable of being lifted into a higher plane and 
made auxiliary to more stimulating logical prccesses, it might 
wisely be almost entirely ignored in our whole course of in- 
struction. 

Underlying all the logical forms of the sentence, however, 
are the same essential grammatical distinctions which also 
group the words of all languages into classes or kinds, accord- 
ing to their nature or office. The predicative combination, for 
example, becomes thoroughly intelligible to the mind only 
through its: perception of the radical difference between the 
word of naming and the word of assertion—i. e., the noun and 
the verb—in wh«se union alone languageis born. So, also, the 
clear comprehension of the attributive element, under whatever 
complex form of phrase or clause it may appear in the sentence, 
will certainly be much facilitated by the pupil’s previous ac- 
quaintance with the adjective and adverbial distinction in sin- 
gle words. And, in general, it must be said that the thorough 
apprehension of even the most rudimentary sentence involves 
also the apprehension of the broad grammatical distinctions of 
the words employed. I cannot, therefore, but regard it as 
quite desirable that the very first word-acquisitions of the deaf- 
mute pupil should be made not only in language-propositions, 
but also under grammatical classifications. 
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Let me not, however, be misunderstood as recommending 
that grammatical definitions should be given, or the technics of 
the science be in any way thus early obtruded upon the child’s 
attention, but only that by the skilful use of our invaluable 
sign-language the inherent distinctions of the various classes of 
words, as successively acquired, should be made clear to him— 
a thing which there is no difficulty and much advantage in doing 
quite early in the course. 

For the purpose, then, of indicating these grammatical classes 
some kind of short-hand symbol will be found very desirable ; 
and of such I know of none more convenient and satisfactory 
than those originated at the Hartford Institution by its earliest 
instructors. The philosophic mind of President F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, of Columbia College, working with great ingenuity upon 
the basis of these original symbols while employed as a teacher 
of deaf mutes both at Hartford and New York, expanded them 
into a system of admirable analytical acuteness, but, in its ex- 
haustive refinements, of more doubtful utility. It would be 
difficult, however, to name an English grammar whose perusal 
would prove more interesting or instructive to any teacher of 
deaf-mutes than the “Analytical Grammar” published by 
Professor Barnard in 1836, but now, most unfortunately, wholly 
out of print. In it, whoever may be so fortunate as to obtain 
a chance copy will find a most interesting and ingenious pre- 
sentation of the whole subject of symbols, and the refinements 
of thought on which they rest. Fora more accessible presenta- 
tion of the more practically useful, because less elaborate, sys- 
tem now in use at the Hartford Institution, and in many others 
indeed, the reader may be referred to an admirable article upon 
grammatical teaching by Professor Samuel Porter, published in 
the Eleventh Report of the Columbia Institution, pages 136-148, 
and in the Annals, vol. xiv, pages 30-48, and page 128. These, 
or some similar symbols, by their economy of time and space, 
commend themselves for use, not only in deaf-mute school- 
rooms, but wherever and to whatever extent grammar is taught. 
Upon a space of half an inch square can be placed by the pupil 
the equivalent of half a page of verbal description, and the 
slightest mistake be in an instant detected by the teacher. 

I come now to the recommendation of a method of language 
illustration which I introduce alike with extreme hesitance and 
with extreme confidence—hesitance, because its successful use 
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presupposes such liberality and flexibility of mind in the in- 
structor, and yet confidence, because an experience of nearly 
thirty years has so abundantly attested to me its great value in 
the hands of such teachers. I refer to the visual illustration of 
the sentence in its construction and interior relations, by sen- 
tence-maps or grammatical diagrams. This device, which might 
not inappropriately be called visual analysis or map-grammar, 
is simply the consistent application to the language instruction 
of the deaf-mute of a principle which must underlie all most 
successful deaf-mute teaching—the principle of abundant visual 
illustration. Nothing else so arrests and attracts the pupil’s 
attention as this, and nothing else so illuminates for him even 
abstract ideas. Having experienced its great advantage in the 
successive studies of geography, arithmetic, and history with 
my earliest class, in ways which may be hereafter described, the 
inquiry was inevitable whether language itself might not also 
be similarly illustrated with equal advantage, and to this inquiry 
the sentence-map has proved a most satisfactory answer. 

Visual grammar, or, more properly, visual analysis, is based 
upon the assumption that there is something in the structure 
of every sentence which is susceptible of representation to 
the eye in such a way as to aid the mind in its vital appre- 
hension—a structure which may be skeletonized, as it were, so 
that while the eye notes the various interdependencies of the 
figure the mind shall connote the mutual relations of the various 
sentence elements. It will be noticed that something more is 
sought by this device than arbitrary and conventional symbolic 
notation—something, namely, which shall itself appropriately 
symbolize and set forth under local relations the logical life of 
the sentence, so as to afford real assistance to the mind in rec- 
ognizing and tracing these logical relations. 

For adaptation to class purposes, such a figure must, of course, 
be extremely simple and easy of construction. Fanciful and 
elaborate figures, like branching trees, or flowing streams with 
their affluents, were of course out of the question, however in- 
geniously suggestive, while other more simple arrangements 
were still found defective at some point. The sentence-map 
was the final and, as it has proved, felicitous device, fully meet- 
ing all the essential conditions of the problem. Its various 
constructions and adaptations may be hereafter more fully illus- 
trated. It will be sufficient for the present briefly to describe it 
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as a grouping of simple rectangular parallelograms upon the 
page, mutually connected by straight lines, and enclosing the 
various sentence elements, so located as at once to suggest to 
the mind through the eye the relative importance and the inter- 
dependencies of the words, phrases, and clauses composing the 
most complex sentence. 

This general principle of visual illustration of language con- 
struction has had numerous and ingenious previous applica- 
tions, and has been made the basis of several text-books; and 
I claim no other originality for the device I am describing than 
that it was wholly and independently wrought out by me in my 
earliest experience as a deaf-mute teacher, under the stress of 
such a teacher’s necessity, and that it has some important ad- 
vantages over any system with which I have subsequently be- 
come acquainted. Among these, for a form of diagram similar 
in some respects to my own, and tolerably well adapted to off- 
hand black-board execution, Clark’s Grammar, published by A. 
S. Barnes & Co., may be consulted with interest and profit, as 
well as a small book called Jewett's Diagrams, mainly a com- 
mentary upon Clark’s text-books. For the more convenient 
form, originated as above described by the writer, a small text- 
book prepared by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, 
and published by the Harpers, called the “ Parser and Analy- 
zer,’ may be consulted—Professor March having, by permis- 
sion, used the writer’s device: for illustrating his grammatical 
exercises. The article of Professor Porter, already alluded to, 
also briefly describes and illustrates the same device ; but neither 
of these references do much more than hint the varied and val- 
uable susceptibilities of the sentence-map in the deaf-mute class- 
room, as tested by the writer these many years. 

Like all other mechanical devices, any form of diagram or 
map is unquestionably liable to abuse, and constant care will 
be necessary to prevent the pupil from treating it merely as a 
sort of language puzzle. It does, however, as has been seen, 
truly and really represent thought, and if it is kept vitalized in 
the pupil’s mind by constant reference to his own conscious 


_ thought, it will be found helpful, only helpful, and that exceed- 


ingly. 

The sentence-map may be used advantageously under either 
method of unfolding language to the deaf-mute—the scientific 
or the natural; but in addition to its most general value, as 
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visually illustrating thought-relations, it has also for the scien- 
tific method further and special advantages. It is a character- 
istic of this method that it seeks to give great individuality to 
each element of the sentence as successively developed, affirm- 
ing for each such element its own specific office and funda- 
mental necessity. Any device, therefore, which enables the 
teacher to isolate each such element, and hold it apart by itself, 
while still exhibiting it in a recognized relation to the rest of 
the sentence, must be of very special advantage to such a 
method. The facility, also, which the sentence-map thus affords 
for concentrating the pupil’s whole attention upon the precise 
element under development or discussion, and the convenience 
with which each such isolated element may receive modification 
or even substitution of form, without affecting the general grasp 
of the sentence—these, and other advantages too numerous for 
present mention, peculiarly recommend this device to a method 
of language instruction proceeding so carefully and analytically 
as does the one I am describing. 

In attempting, however, any written description of methods 
and exercises admitting such varied applications, and especially 
in recalling the eager and intelligent interest with which I have 
often seen each such new application received by an average 
class, I am, after all, principally and painfully impressed with 
the futility of any such attempt to convey an adequate idea of 
either the advantage or the charm of such a method. The 
variety and interest of exercises possible in connection with it 
cannot be at all apprehended except by experience. Every 
form of modification, co-ordination, or subordingtion of ele- 
ments may be clearly and beautifully illustrated by it, the 
latent symbolisms of the map-construction constantly awaken- 
ing the curious and even critical interest of the pupils. Often, 
indeed, have I been surprised at the ingenuity of their own 
suggestions toward the resolution of questions of doubtful 
analysis or construction — questions whose very suggestion 
would have been difficult, if not impossible, with any less clear 
and suggestive symbolism than the sign-language and the sen- 
tence-map combined. Indeed, may I not be permitted to say 
here, once for all, that nothing less swift, significant, and self- , 
interpreting than our incomparable sign-language could enable 
any teacher to undertake, with the slightest hope of success, 
such a course of thought-evolution as is involved in the scien- 
tific method. Methods of communication, manual] or oral, appa- 
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rently far more exact, yet mechanical, tedious, and disagreeable 
in use, would surely prove fatal to any such swift and subtle 
play of faculty and interchange of thought as is here involved. 

It remains only to say, in an article already too extended, 
that, in accordance with the precedence and pre-eminent im- 
portance which the scientific method insists upon for the sub- 
ject and the predicate in every sentence, the sentence-map 
assigns to these two elements the highest position—to these 
equally, and to these alone. It differs in this last point from 
Professor Clark's diagram, which, contrary to the true analysis, 
gives to the object-noun an equal rank with the subject and 
predicate. The subject and the predicate should both be en- 
closed in a single rectangular parallelogram, symbolizing thus 
not merely their equality in rank, but their necessary and in- 
dissoluble union in the predicative combination. The object, 
when the sentence contains one, should be enclosed in its own 
parallelogram, located a little to the right of the first, and upon 
a slightly lower line. Usage has shown that this can be most 
neatly and conveniently drawn by extending the bottom line of 
the predicative rectangle toward the right a short distance, and 
then constructing the new object rectangle below this line at 
such a distance to the right that the corners of the two rectan- 
gles shall not quite touch each other, the extended line being, 
of course, the upper line of the objective rectangle. Thus: 


—= 


boy writes 


| letter | 


—in which interesting occupation we will leave our two-month 
pupil, appending only a copy of the letter as written, and 
begging any idiomatically critical reader to bear in mind the 
possible word-concessions of the scientific system as stated in 
connection with the pupil’s narrative previously given: 


“ Daniel writes letter. Daniel loves mother. Daniel studies 
book. Daniel keeps slate. Mr. S. teaches Daniel. Daniel 
loves Mr.S. Daniel loves Henry. Daniel plays. Daniel runs. 
Daniel picks apples. Daniel eats apples. Daniel picks nuts. 
Daniel eats nuts. Déniel wants orange. Daniel loves dog. 
Mother feeds dog. Dog runs. Dog jumps. Daniel wants dog. 
Daniel loves father. Daniel loves brothers. 

“Good bye. 
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A TALK WITH LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
BY HENRY WHITE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue Institution for the Blind at South Boston stands upon 
a lofty eminence, commanding a beautiful view several miles in 
extent of Boston and the adjoining town of Dorchester. Far 
away to the west the gilded dome of the capitol of Massa- 
chusetts shone with a brilliant splendor on the pleasant, sunny 
day that I mounted the broad steps leading to the main en- 
trance. On the north, the gray, massive walls of Fort Inde- 
pendence loom up to view. The eye delights in roving over 
the harbor and its numerous inlets. Altogether, the picture 
presented to the eye is a beautiful one, and the thought rose in 
my mind, “ What a pity that the inmates of the Institution 
cannot appreciate the beauty of their surroundings!” How- 
ever, the healthiness of the location cannot be questioned, and 
that is a thing which the blind can appreciate. The fresh, 
bracing air of the sea could be keenly felt on that sunny after- 
noon. 

The building is a huge structure of brick, painted or lime- 
washed white, I could not determine which. On the front, the 
words “School for the Blind” shine in large gilt letters. The 
entrance to this great building is through a small unpretending 
door, which gives the visitor an impression that those who 
dwell therein dwell in a world of their own apart from our busy, 
trafficking world. 

My ring at the door was answered by an apparently blind 
woman, who silently beckoned me in, and then led me to one 
of the ladies in charge. Having stated the object of my visit, 
namely, to look through the school and to see Laura Bridgman, 
Miss Shattuck, the head teacher, kindly volunteered, in the ab- 
sence of the superintendent, to guide me through the building. 
The courtesy and kindness with which she for two hours 
showed me the various workings of the Institution I shall not 
soon forget. 

As it is not my purpose to enter into a full description of 
the management of the school, I will proceed to describe the 
interview I had with Laura Bridgman. I was ushered into a 
room where I found a lady visitor with a*blind gentleman, who 


was, as I afterwards learned, an officer of the Institution. We 
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had not long to wait. Laura Bridgman came down, making 
her way, by what seemed to me habit, to the sofa where the 
blind gentleman was sitting. No sooner was she seated than 
she took his hand in hers, and shook it with an exuberance of 
delight which I did not expect to see in her. He spelled 
something on her hand with a lightning-like rapidity that even 
I, accustomed to the most rapid spelling, was not able fully to 
catch. Her sense of touch seemed exquisitely keen—keener 
than my sense of sight. 

I watched this proceeding with deep interest, greatly im- 
pressed with a case which I had so often heard of and long de- 
sired to see. 

Laura Bridgman, as I saw her that day, was carefully dressed 
in dark, with her hair, which is of an auburn color, neatly ar- 
‘ranged. But I did not pay much attention to her attire; it was 
her face that impressed me. The head is small, and the whole 
contour of the face delicate; the features are regular, and ex- 
hibit traces of former beauty. She was fifty years old that 
day, though she did not look more than forty, and there was 
not a single gray hair on her head that [ could see, nor a wrinkle 
on her smooti face. She has been so well shielded from the 
storms of life that time has made no record there, and she is 
spending her declining years in peace and quiet, under the fos- 
tering care of kind friends. There was an air of neatness about 
her whole person, shining out of every feature, and peeping out 
of every fold of her dress. 

But what struck me most was the cheerfulness which was 
evident in her every action. She laughed very often, exposing 
to view a fine set of teeth, and she seemed to enjoy life with as 
much zest as any one gifted with all his senses possibly can. I 
had come prepared to behold a creature sad, silent, and reserved, 

“conscious of her misfortunes, and regretting them; but here I 
was surprised to see her smiling and happy, even to overflow- 
ing. It was a lesson to me, as well as to others, not to repine 
over our lot, but to bear it as well as we may. 

Then the blind gentleman (whose name I am sorry to have 
forgotten) introduced me to Laura, putting her hand in mine, 
upon which she said, with a pleasant smile, “I am happy to 
know you,” and I replied, with her hand on mine, “ So am I to 
know you.” Having, probably, been informed beforehand, by 
that gentleman whom she afterwards introduced to me as her 
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blind friend, that I came from Washington, she asked, “ How 
is President Hayes?” I was so surprised at this question that 
I could not immediately reply. I had not imagined that she 
knew anything of politics, having supposed until that hour that 
the outside world was a sealed book to her. But I recovered 
myself sufficiently to answer that he was well, so far as I knew. 
Then she asked me, “ Do you respect him highly?” to which I 
replied, “Yes.” Her next question was, “ How long has he 
been ,” here she hesitated, as if at a loss for the right word, 
and ended by saying, “ voted?” I replied, ‘“‘ He has been voted 
for four years,” with which she seemed satisfied. 

At this moment Miss Shattuck put her hands in Laura's. 
No sooner was it done than her face lighted up with a smile of 
joy, and she eagerly clasped them in hers, at the same time 
moving nearer, as if for the purpose of embracing or kissing 
her; but, checked by an almost imperceptible pressure of the 
hands, which was quickly understood by her delicate, sensitive, 
nature, she desisted, and contented herself with smiles. I am 
sure if she could have seen Miss Shattuck she would not have 
liked her any the less. 

It was now my turn to ask questions, and I asked if she could 
not speak at all. She replied that she could a little, and turn- 
ing her face towards the lady visitor in the right direction as 
if by instinct, spoke something which I, of course, could neither 
hear nor understand, and then smiled. I asked Miss Shattuck 
how Laura had been taught to talk the little that she does. She 
said, ‘‘In the same way that she had been taught to spell with 
her hands—by the sense of feeling.” My next question to Laura 
was as to whether she knew any signs. She replied “Some,” 
and immediately made a circular motion with her forefinger on 
the palm of her other hand, which she said meant “ round.” 
It was correct so far; but what puzzled me soon afterwards 
was that she made the same motion for ‘“‘sugar.” After a few 
minutes she said, ‘“ I had a little New-Year tree,” and then arose, 
walking across the room to a corner, whence she returned with 
a box containing her presents. I could not help observing that 
she did not walk with the same freedom and confidence that the 
other inmates did. Indeed, nothing had astonished me so much 
as the unhesitating way in which the rest trod the many pas- 
sages and turnings of the building. But this is easily accounted 
for. Their sense of hearing, rendered in all probability keener 
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by the loss of their eyes, serves as a sort of second-sight to them. 
Laura, on the contrary, stretches out her hands while walking 
as if to feel her way; and this is natural enough, deprived as 
she is of the sense of hearing. 

She proceeded to show us the contents of her box, one by 
one, giving the name of each object. All this she did with a 
glee almost childish. Once, when Miss Shattuck took up an 
owl made up in confectionery, and spelled on Laura’s hand the 
word “ bird,” she quickly shook her head and spelled “ owl.” 
She thought it well to be exact. Just at this moment her blind 
friend took something from her box. She was not slow to miss 
it, and immediately, as if from a previous experience of the same 
kind, she turned her face towards him, spelling, with a bright, re- 
proachful smile, the word “ thief.” She could chide, it seemed. 

She wore a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles over her sightless 
eyes—for ornament, not for use. 

Upon taking leave of her she gave me her autograph, worded 
as follows: * God is love and truth. Laura D. Bridgman.” 
The words were written in semi-capital letters in two straight 
lines, and looked as if considerable pains had been taken with 
them, though such may not have been the case. 

I left Laura Bridgman more deeply impressed than ever with 
the wonderful, patient genius of her teacher, Dr. Howe. I 
could understand how he reached the seat of her understand- 
ing through her sense of touch; but by what process he man- 
aged to teach her the meaning of such abstract words as “how,” 
“highly,” “ respect,” etc., was more than I could understand. 
It was a mystery to me. 

I had the good fortune a few days later to meet a lady who 
knew Laura well, and who had seen her mind budding into in- 
telligence under the hands of Dr. Howe. In the course of the 
conversation she mentioned the fact that Dr. Howe had jeal- 
ously guarded against the entrance into her mind of any ideas 
of an ignoble or debasing nature. He had her constantly by 
his side, watched and worked for her, slowly but surely fan- 
ning the feeble spark of her intelligence into a bright flame that 
has been burning steadily ever since. None were allowed to 
hold any intimate intercourse with her save those in whose 
probity and honor he had confidence. 

Looking back at what passed during my interview with her: 
recalling the joy with which she greeted her friends; the smile 
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which the slightest effort on the part of the gentleman, her 
blind friend, seemed sufficient to bring to her lips ; the innocent, 
nay, childish glee with which she exhibited her presents, —the 
impression is unavoidable that she is a creature without guile 
or blemish, just as she came from the hands of her Creator. 
Nothing that could corrupt, nothing that could debase, ever 
found its way into that pure mind. 

The lady referred to mentioned another fact which is worth 
recording. Laura is not lacking in discriminating power, and 
she almost invariably chose her friends at school from among 
the most intelligent of her companions, with whom it was her 
delight to talk, laugh, and romp. She knew who was intelli- 
gent and who was not. She carries this peculiarity with her 
even into advanced life. In the presence of a dull or stupid 
person she soon relapses into the world of silence, where she 
reigns alone, communing with herself, as is shown by the half- 
unconscious motions which she sometimes makes with her 
hands. But let her be brought into contact with superior in- 
telligence, and she is all happiness, all eagerness. She evi- 
dently delights in the society of others, shut up, as she is, in a 
lonely, darksome world when by herself. 


[Mr. Anagnos, the director of the Institution at South Boston, mentions 
Laura Bridgman as follows in his last annual report.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


“This most interesting woman, the silent guest—now, with 
one exception, the oldest inhabitant—of the Institution, con- 
tinues to reside with us, and to awaken never-failing interest in 
the minds of all who visit the establishment. Her pathetic his- 
tory encircles her with a halo which no worldly success or bril- 
liancy could give ; and she appeals mutely to the tenderest feel- 
ings of the human heart. The story of her life is indissolubly 
bound up with that of him who was more to her than a father, 
the friend and teacher who struck the rock of silence that the 
fountain of knowledge might gush forth, infusing with Prome- 
thean fire the mind which must otherwise have remained dor- 
mant forever. Round him her earliest memories entwine. His 
loving care and watchfulness were the gate through which she 
entered into intelligent and conscious life. It is not my purpose 
here to trace the details of her rescue from the hopeless barriers 
which hemmed her in on every side to an existence of intelli- 
gence, activity, and happiness. Enough is known to you of the 
wonderful way in which that isolated mind was liberated from 
its dark tomb. The story of Laura Bridgman is engraved in the 
memory of.all who were then living, and has been handed down 
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as one of the greatest monuments of human benevolence and 
wisdom. I would merely give a brief account of her present 
condition, in which I am certain that all who have known her 
will feel interested. 

“Laura's health is more delicate than of old ; but her mental 
activity and sprightliness continue to distinguish her as vividly 
to-day as they did in her earliest youth. She is decidedly a 
living and feeling person; and there prevails more liveliness and 
animation in the room where she is than in a group of five or 
six people of phlegmatic temperament. If I may be permitted 
to use a simile, Laura, with her warm, excitable feelings, keen 
and quick perception, rapid intellectual processes, and vivid 
emotional nature, surrounded as she is by an impenetrable wall 
of silence, is like the snow-covered Hecla, whose icy barriers 
enshroud the burning fire within. 

“ Her life is necessarily a quiet one; but she welcomes every 
little variety with the enthusiasm ofa child: One must be with 
Laura in order to learn how great may be the value of little 
pleasures. She is extremely fond of the Institution, preferring 
it as a residence to any other place. Every new book which 
she reads with her delicate fingers is an era in her life, every 
piece of work accomplished a little triumph to rejoice over. 
The loss of her best earthly friend has cast a shadow over her 
life, and she treasures his memory with an orphan’s fidelity. 
Her religious nature is very active; and her remarks on such 
subjects are often original and striking. She also puts a great 
deal of warmth and vivacity into all her friendships and acquaint- 
anceships. It is usually a fancy of hers to bestow the title of 
‘brother’ or ‘sister’ upon a dear friend. Last spring she said 
to a young clergyman who renewed his acquaintance with her, 
‘I love to meet the saints.’ She is never so happy as when 
making herself useful, and is much interested in the sewing-room 
for the girls, where she assists. 

** A new work on Laura isin course of preparation by Professor 
G. Stanley Hall, now resident in Berlin. Professor Hall writes 
from that city that the scientific men of Germany are very 
much interested in her case. Two articles from his pen have 
already been published,—one in ‘ Mind,’ an English psycho- 
logical quarterly,* and the other in ‘The Nation.’ Professor 
Hall spent some time in the Institution, devoting every moment 
of his visit toa close scientific observation of Laura’s case in all 
its bearings, and his book is looked forward to as one of the 
highest value. 

“A kind and noble friend of Laura's in Edinburgh, Dr. David 
Brodie, conceived some time ago the idea of making up a pre- 
sent in money for her among people who were interested in her 
case in England and Scotland. His efforts met with a prompt 
and generous response. It was most touching to find that, 


* Reprinted in the Annais, vol. xxiv, pp. 202-228, 
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after the lapse of so many years since her misfortune first occu- 
pied the public mind, there were so many yet living who enter- 
tained the same warm and friendly interest that was called forth 
so long ago. Indeed, it may most truly be said that, although 
afflicted, Laura has always been very rich in friends. Though 
born to the greatest of all calamities, that of being cut off from 
all communication with her kind, she was deeply blest in her 
redemption from that grievous misfortune. The noble act 
which rescued her from a doom too terrible for the mind to 
dwell upon drew the hearts of all men to her, and crowned her 
young life with joy and affections which must blossom and bear 
fruit to al! eternity. Even the hardest heart must be softened 
in contemplating her afflictions. She has never awakened any 
but the tenderest feelings in all who have come in contact with 
her; and the path where so many thorns were strewn has been 
spread with the fairest flowers that love and friendship and un- 
selfish benevolence could scatter; and thus may it be to the 
end!” 


CLASSIFYING WORDS. 
BY EDMUND BOOTH, ANAMOSA, IOWA. 


In the course of a recent tour in the Eastern States I called 
at some of the institutions for the education of deaf-mutes, and 
have subsequently visited those at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and at 
Omaha, Nebraska. Having been, half a century ago, a pupil 
at Hartford, and afterwards a teacher, I felt a natural curiosity 
to ascertain whether any, and, if so, what changes had taken 
place in the method and manner of instruction during the forty 
years that have passed since I retired from the profession. In 
the school-room, study-room, on the play-ground, and at chapel 
service, the signs by teachers and pupils were so nearly the 
same as those in use half a century ago that I really saw no dif- 
ference. Those at Hartford, Philadelphia, Washington, Council 
Bluffs, and Omaha were all as cast in one mould, with here and 
there a slight peculiarity scarcely noticeable. A new dictionary 
of signs will not need to be prepared every three or four gener- 
ations, for, unlike spoken language, signs constitute a natural 
mode of expression, and may enlarge in scope as new ideas and 
new objects make their presence known, but do not change 
readily. We still adhere to the old sign for President, from 
Monroe's three-cornered hat, and for Governor we designate 
the cockade worn by that dignitary on grand occasions three 
generations ago. 
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But in the method of instruction I found a marked difference, 
at least in three of the institutions named, for my time was too 
brief for any extended observation in all. In the days when 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Laurent Clerc, and Lewis Weld were 
authorities—that is, forty to sixty years back of the present— 
words were classified. The fact that written language was di- 
vided into four great classes, besides minor classes, was, by 
some teachers at least, distinctly impressed on the minds of 
pupils. Teachers there were who, lacking in some quality or 
other, followed their own nursery notions, but these were ex- 
ceptions. The books for the younger classes were all in manu- 
script, and those prepared by Lewis Weld were admirable. He 
was himself a most able and discriminating teacher—a man of 
large brain, strong and active temperament, and an enthusiast 
in his profession ; but, like other leaders, he was not in all cases 
well seconded by his assistants. One would lack the thinking 
faculty, and, of course, lacked the power to comprehend the 
work and the process in its wholeness. Another was naturally 
indolent; another sluggish or slow of thought or movement, 
and so on. These latter ran in the ruts of their own child- 
hood, and preferred to teach as they were taught in their baby 
days, ignoring entirely the fact that their pupils were ten years 
old and more, that they had not the hearing faculty, and that 
their time in school was limited to brief space. 

The late Harvey P. Peet, in an article in the Annals, insisted 
that “language is a science,” but, in my recent visit to the va- 
rious institutions, I found the books and the methods in the 
younger classes presenting a process which might properly be 
called memorizing chaos. Of the older classes I do not speak 
here, but I could not avoid feeling that a great amount of valu- 
able time is thrown away for want of a few grains of common 
sense in those who prepare the printed books for the younger 
pupils. 

In teaching arithmetic, the first thing is to practise the pupils, 
not in the rule of three, vulgar fractions, or decimals, but in 
the four fundamental rules —addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. These are the foundation of all that comes 
after. Why not follow the same principle in teaching language 
to deaf-mutes? Order is heaven’s first law in this as in all else 
throughout nature. But, according to the books now used, 
deaf-mutes are placed on the level of parrots, and are required 
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to spend the first two, three, or more years in the tedious and 
discouraging process of memorizing chaos. It is forgotten that, 
unlike the parrot, the pupil in most cases has the faculty of 
thinking—that is, analyzing, comparing, combining, etc.—even 
if the teacher has not. The sooner these qualities are brought 
into play in connection with verbal memory, the better, for then 
the pupils would not only memorize, but would also understand, 
and this in itself adds to the pleasure of study. It brings into 
action a variety of mental faculties where before was the single 
faculty of verbal memory, and in some cases the latter is the 
weakest or most defective of all. The stronger faculties may, 
then, help the weaker. ‘ 

Let me try to simplify the whole matter. As already hinted, 
in the English language are four great divisions of words, with 
some minor divisions. These four great divisions are nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. The books now in use ignore 
these divisions entirely. Suppose, now, the teacher take or form 
a list of, say, a hundred and fifty simple nouns. Set the new 
pupils to learning these, the names of things. That done, take, 
say, fifty adjectives. ‘These learned, there comes a task that will 
tax his (the teacher's) ingenuity, and try the clearness of his 
own brain. He must show and impress on the minds of his 
pupils that while an object (say a table) has but a single name, 
a dozen or fifty adjectives may be piled upon it; that is, the ad- 
jective qualifies the noun. The two classes of words, a list of 
each on one of the large slates, can thus be properly applied, 
as a white house, ete., the adjective always preceding the noun. 
The teacher having made it clear, the class must go through the 
process day after day, until they are nearly perfect, and know 
where to place any new noun or adjective given them. Next, 
the comma may come into use, as when you say, «@ large, tall, 
green, and handsome tree. The children will soon catch the 
idea, and it will be a pleasure to them to put it into practice. 

The next step is to bring in the verb ¢o de in one of its forms. 
Take an adjective and a noun and reverse their positions, put- 
ting the verb és or ave between them. Here the teacher has 
again to exert his ingenuity, and with considerable expenditure 
of nervous force. The verb is assertion, and if he is weak or 
sluggish of brain or of movement he will be in danger of con- 
veying but a feeble impression or no impression at all. In 
such case let him set two of his boys to wrangling about the 
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color, height, heat, or cold of any object. Each asserts his own 
view of the question. The story of the shield, gold on one 
side, silver on the other, may serve as an illustration; or the 
teacher may insist that a boy és sick when he is well. The one 
object is to convey clearly the idea that the verb is assertion. 
After practising some hours the class will understand, and most 
of them will not forget. 

Next take fifty or a hundred transitive verbs and have them 
committed to memory, giving the class to understand during 
the entire process of explanation that the verb is action, mo- 
tion, movement, or assertion, and in these respects is unlike 
nouns and adjectives. These verbs learned, they may be ap- 
plied in their order, and pronouns may be taught: thus: 

I eat an apple. 

T eat a large, red, sweet apple. 

By this time, the children, most of them at least, have come 
to understand that written language has its laws, and some of 
them will surprise the teacher by original written remarks of 
their own. It shows him that they can understand; that is, 
that they are above the level of parrots. 

Forty or fifty intransitive verbs may next be learned, and, 
after that, all or nearly all the prepositions. It is not difficult 
to show how these two classes of words are used, and a few 
hours on different days will suffice. Sentences may be formed, 
and the mode of construction, by both transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, made clear. The children feel that they are making 
progress in ability to communicate by writing, and are elated 
at the idea of writing letters home, and without help from the 
teacher. 

Next comes the adverb, and again the teacher must be wide 
awake, and convey clearly the fact that it qualifies the verb. 
Time and again the pupils must, independently of their teacher, 
fill their slates with expressions such as J walk stowiy, J walk 
RAPIDLY, J walk on the floor rastty. With no verb there is no 
adverb, just as with no noun there is no adjective, save by infer- 
ence, and this should be borne in mind. 

The pupils have now, during their first year, learned that 
written language has four grand classes or divisions of words, 
and having also learned the proper arrangement of these differ- 
ent classes or divisions according to the elementary laws of lan- 
guage, they will know where to place any new word given them, 
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the class of words to which it belongs only being indicated by 
the teacher. True, there are irregularities and exceptions, but 
is not such a course better than memorizing chaos? 

The proper position of the four great divisions having thus 
been made clear to the comprehension of all the pupils,— 
except always one, two, or three of defective verbal memory, 
or who may require more time for growth towards maturity,— 
the fact may be shown that often the form of a word indicates 
the class or division of words to which it belongs. For instance, 
a word terminating in ence, ion, ity, ist, ment, ness, th, hood, 
ship, etc., is usually a noun; one ending in ize, ate, fy, en, etc., 
is very apt to be a verb; those ending in able, ible, ant, ent, al, 
Jul, ous, some, ile, ish, ive, thy, less, like, ly, etc., are very gen- 
erally adjectives; and words ending in ly, wise, and ward are 
as a rule at once recognized as adverbs.* Take any word, or a 
dozen or a score, in the list of those learned, and lay them out 
in such a mode as to bring into play the various mental facul- 
ties, such as verbal memory and the analyzing and construing 
powers of the pupils—perhaps it is better to wait for this until 
the second year—and show, as further below, how to classify 
words by their terminations. Is not this better than the dull, 
unthinking, plodding exercise of the verbal memory alone, 
trying to remember the multitudinous positions of the ever- 
shifting sands of chaos? With a foundation clear and distinct 
laid as above indicated in the mind of a pupil, he will progress 
understandingly in the years following the first and second. 
From time to time in the subsequent years of his pupilage, a 
half hour's or an hour's exercise, as below, would not be wholly 
lost : 


Nouns 
nation, 
harmony, 
compassion, 
beauty, 
peace, 
pacification, 
hour, 
day, 
night, 
month, 
year, 
an annual, 


*Teachers may be assisted in this work by a little book belonging to 
Nelson’s School Series: Hnglish Word-Book for the Useof Schools ; a man- 


ual exhibiting the structure and etymology of English words. 
London: T. Nelson and Sons. 
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Verbs. 
to nationalize, 
to harmonize, 
to compassionate, 
to beautify, 
no verb, 
to pacify, 
no verb, 


ee 


Adjectives. 
national, 
harmonious, 


compassionate, 


beautiful, 
peaceful, 
pacific, 
hourly, 
daily, 
nightly, 
monthly, 
yearly, 
annual, 


Adverbs. 
nationally. 
harmoniously. 
compassionately. 
beautifully. 
peacefully. 
no adverb, 
hourly. 
daily. 
nightly. 
monthly. 
yearly. 
annually. 


By Joun 
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Nouns. Verbs. son ves. Adverbs. 
(to light, light, ) 
light, «to enlighten, enlightened, ) no adverb. 
no noun, to lighten, light, lightly. 
war, to war, warlike, no adverb. 
(arope,) manly, 
man, to man, (a ship,) manfal, manfully. 
(womanly, 
woman, no verb, (womanish, womanly. 


The list may be extended through the whole dictionary, but 
an occasional lesson of a few minutes, after the first few years, 
will be sufficient. The reasoning faculties, as well as the ver- 
bal memory, are brought into play, and the time is profitably 
spent. 

The words day, to-morrow, and diamond have no verbs in 
ordinary speech and writing, and yet in the two lines from Fes- 
tus, scene on the planet Venus, we find them used as verbs: 


‘* When earth was dayed—was morrowed—the first ray 
Perched on his pen and diamonded his way.” 


Only writers of the higher order of genius can thus take lib- 
erties with the language without incurring a tinge of the ridic- 
ulous. While teaching pupils to read and understand compli- 
cated language, it is well to advise them to use only simple ex- 
pressions in their ordinary conversation and letter-writing. 
Only a giant can properiy and gracefully sling a three-hundred- 
pound war-club. 

In the later years of education, the foundation being well 
laid, and the pupils understanding that each class of words has 
its proper position as affecting any and every other class in a 
sentence, the ordinary school-books will come into use, and com- 
plication commences. For instance, a verb may strike back- 
ward or forward or strike nothing but air, as we live, you eat, 
etc., being brief reply to question or remark; and, further, to 
quote Halleck : 


‘* Strike till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
God and your native land.” 


These lines do not say what is to be struck, though the 
object may be inferred from the context; the last three lines 
say why you should strike. 

Again, a verb may strike, touch, or affect, in one way or an- 
other, an object far along in the sentence after passing over one 
or more intercalations. In such case the teacher must pay 
strict attention to the punctuation, remembering that deaf- 
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mutes know nothing of sound, such as the pauses or the mod- 
ulations of the voice, and which are often or usually the main 
reliance of hearing people for the sense in speech or reading. 

It is about this time, when commencing the study of compli- 
cated language, such as is in daily use in books and in the world 
at large, that another class of words should be well impressed 
on the memory, and in the proper order. I refer to the pro- 
nouns, which should be taught with the aid of the symbols: 

Singular. 
me, my, mine. 
thou, thee, thy, thine. 
you, you, your, yours. 
he, him, his, his. 
she, her, . her, hers. 
it, it, its. 

Plural. 
We, us, our, ours. 
you, you, your, yours. 
they, them, their, theirs. 

Cause the class to write the above a few minutes daily until 
they are perfect. Tell a boy how to make shoes or a watch, 
and then send him out into the world as a skilled workman, 
and he is a dead failure. The only way to learn is by practice 
continued for months or years. 

Next take the grammar in common use, employing the sym- 
bols for singular and plural: 

Singular. Plural. 
I love, We love, 
‘Thou lovest,) 
You love, ) 
He loves, q 
She loves, 
It loves. j 

Change the verbs frequently, and after a while give a different 
verb to each pupil. When perfect, take the moods and tenses 
as found in the books, and go through them. But it is not 
necessary to crowd all into a month ora year. Putting a class 
through the drill once in a while during the second, third, 
fourth year, and on to the seventh or eighth, will be sufficient. 
The grammatical order will be fixed in the memory. 

There are, and for fifty years there have been, teachers who 
maintain that, as a deaf-mute enters school totally ignorant of 
written language, being, in fact, but an infant in this respect, 
he should learn as infants learn, and that after some years his 
chaos of words may be reduced to order. There is one point 
which such teachers do not consider. The hearing infant is not 


You love, 


They love. 
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capable of such a thing as order. His perceptions and reasoning 
faculties unfold slowly. In this respect he is unlike animals gen- 
erally. The child is a sort of wild beast, needing constant care, 
and delighting in a little wagon or doll, a mud-puddle and 
dirt. And all this time his vocal organs are learning to fashion 
words as he hears them, and attaching the common meaning 
thereto. It is not till the age of six or eight, taking children 
generally, that he begins to learn and understand the simple, 
childish game of ball-play, or the in-door amusement of fox and 
geese. Each he learns readily, because in each is system or 
order. From fox and geese he goes higher, to checkers, and, 
later, he attains the dignity of being an adept in chess. Is it 
not plain that a deaf-mute, six or eight years old, can perceive 
and comprehend the principle of order in the simple elements 
of grammar? The hearing child at that age would understand 
nothing of the technical words used, and must wait till twelve 
or older; but with the division of words into the four classes, 
as already shown, and with the use of the grammar signs and 
symbols, the mute can as readily see the law of order as he 
can see it in base-ball, or in the common in-door games referred 
to. He comes to school deficient in words, but not in the per- 
ceptive and reasoning faculties. He is no more an infant in 
these last-mentioned qualities than is the hearing child of the 
same age. Why not bring all these faculties into play in the 
school-room, instead of merely working up and crowding the 
memory with a confused mass of words without order or sys- 
tem, and leaving him to employ his other intellectual faculties 
on the play-ground or in the workshops? If he can learn to 
make shoes, or sew a vest, or play a game of ball, which the in- 
fant in years cannot do, then surely he can learn to put words 
together in a scientific manner; and if he does not fully com- 
prehend at the time, all the probabilities are that he will at a 
later period, as his education progresses. He will find his task 
the easier from having begun right. Of course much depends 
on the teacher. He must be clear-headed, and no sluggard. 
Most teachers, I believe, are in a large degree fit for their posi- 
tion, and some of the very highest order; but I have known a 
few who, because of temperament or other reason, were not 
worth their salt. Their place is anywhere save in the school- 
room of an institution for the education of deaf-mutes. 

One remark on preparing lessons. In institutions owning 
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type and press it is easy for pupils to set up and print off on 
ordinary paper or card-board any number required. These can 
be preserved in the usual school-books, or multiplied at pleasure, 
and at very small cost. An institution having a press, etc., can 
supply those not so fortunate. 

Here I may refer to another part of the subject intimately 
connected therewith. While spending a half hour in the 
school-room of Mr. John R. Walker, in the Philadelphia Insti- 
tution, I examined a large manuscript book which he placed in 
my hands. A portion of it was headed, page after page, with 
words used in the middle of sentences, such as who, which, 
when, if, as if, therefore, whereupon, in case of, etc. Under 
each head were properly-constructed sentences filling a page or 
so. It was not new to me, Laurent Clerc having a half century 
ago taught me in that way; but it wasa grateful surprise to 
find a teacher who would take the pains thus to arrange in 
manuscript so many pages and examples, and so clearly, for the 
school-room. I urged, and would still urge, him to have the 
work published for the benefit of other teachers, and for the 
convenience as well as use of the pupils. In book form,a 


pupil, on graduating, may take the work home, and will find it 
of value through life. 


DEAF-MUTES AS PRINTERS. 
BY JAMES E. GALLAGHER, CHICAGO, ILL. 

To know how to do something well is considered an essential 
qualification in the deaf-mute as in other men; and that all 
must work so as to live is evident to all. But there is one 
trade taught the pupils at many of our state institutions that 
should be for only a select few to learn. It is the printer's 
trade, in which only those of good intellectual capacities should 
engage, and with which congenital deaf-mutes, wnless possessed 
of more than ordinary intelligence, should never have anything 
to do. 

It is a noticeable fact that the great majority of deaf-mutes 
who learn the printer’s trade at the institution drop it soon 
after leaving school, finding it too difficult for them ; while 
on the other hand most of the successful deaf printers or com- 
positors in the United States are semi-mutes. It must be ad- 
mitted that there are a few congenital deaf-mutes who do well 
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at the trade, but such cases are very rare indeed. If the pupil 
manifests special talent in this direction, and gives promise of 
making something of himself, it would be well to have him learn 
the printer's trade, but not otherwise. 

The printer's trade is a good and paying one, especially in 
large cities. First-class compositors who are paid by the 
“ems” generally command from twelve to twenty-four dollars 
per week ; and in some cases where job-work is included their 
weekly earnings fluctuate from eighteen to thirty dollars per 
week. Generally, the average compositor on a weekly paper 
can make from ten to fifteen, and sometimes eighteen dollars 
per week. Now, it is plain that if a deaf-mute is a good com- 
positor he can make more money at this trade than in many 
other channels of life. Printing is an injurious and health-de- 
stroying avocation only when carried to excess, and when the 
person neglects to take proper physical exercise out of doors. 
It is a trade requiring education, for sometimes—though not 
often—the type-setter has to add or knock out words from the 
copy before him where he discovers grammatical errors or mis- 
takes in spelling. He who cannot do this is incompetent to 
follow the printer's trade. 

As the writer has been a compositor for a number of years, 
it will not be amiss to put on record, in a few words, his ex- 
perience. Newspaper men find a good deaf-mute compositor, 
as a rule, more attentive and industrious than many hearing 
ones. His deafness is really an advantage to him, for he is not 
annoyed with talking or other noises. This is what two of the 
writer’s employers once intimated to him. But when one with 
a mere smattering of the trade, and incapable of practising it 
successfully, engages in it, he brings disgrace on the capable 
deaf-mutes following it, injures their reputation as a class, and 
makes them lament that the principals and superintendents of 
our institutions have not exercised sufficient care and judgment 
in allotting trades to their pupils at school. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH NEW TEACHERS. 
BY P. A, EMERY, M. A., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ir this “ old nut” were hit a few times in the same place that 
it was by the correspondent of the Annals on page 96 of the 
January number for 1880, it would be cracked more, if not en- 
tirely opened. 

Soon after I began teaching, some twenty-six years ago, the 
superintendent of the institution where I was decided to inan- 
gurate a better plan of classification than the one usually fol- 
lowed, so that the pupils should be grouped more according 
to their merits and intelligence, and less according to the 
time at school, which too often retains the dull and vicious in 
the same class in which they begin, to the annoyance and 
hindrance of the other members. 

This new plan resulted in throwing together into a single 
class some eighteen or twenty of those whom your correspond- 
ent calls “a little too good for the idiotic asylum, and rather 
too poor for the deaf-mute institution.” They were of various 
ages, from ten to nineteen years. Some of them had no moral 
character to speak of—good subjects for those gentlemen who 
believe in the “no conscience” theory, as applied to uneducated 
deaf-mutes; others possessed a moral character above reproach, 
so far as comprehended in a dull mind and a defective memory, 
and afforded most excellent arguments against that theory. 
Some of them were of a pugilistic tendency, and too strong, 
physically, for most of the old teachers; others were as gentle 
as a lamb; some could memorize whole pages, while under- 
standing scarcely anything of their meaning; others could not 
get a lesson of two short lines in a whole day so as to write 
them from memory without mistakes. Some were lazy; others, 
active and quick at everything except mental work. Some were 
handsome and others homely. In fact, the class was as con- 
glomerate in size, age, looks, habits, and mental capacities as if 
it had been made up of all the odds and extremes of humanity, 
on purpose to vex and try the patience, tact, and temper of the 
teacher. 

Your readers can imagine, better than I can describe, the 
nods, winks, and rib-thrusts of the teachers as they sat together 


in the chapel that morning, when this class filed out as the last 
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one; and then the sudden change to anxious looks, wonder- 
ment, and silence as they gazed at the superintendent after the 
last oddity had disappeared, to see to whom he would assign 
that “awful class.” He seemed to hesitate for awhile, as if he 
were considering who would be the best man to manage it, 
leaving out of the question any teaching that might be done. 
His few moments of silence seemed an age, for no one wished 
to have anything to do with such a class. 

When the decision came at last, it was a great relief to all 
of the teachers, save one; and the temper of that one—the 
writer—was severely tried that day, not so much by the action 
of the superintendent in giving him the class, for he knew he 
was his best friend, as by the jeers and sneers of his fellow- 
teachers, who came running in all the morning by turns to 
congratulate him, and to see the rapid progress that that class 
might be making. 

Whoever is personally acquainted with the teacher to whom 
that class was assigned can guess pretty well how far he suc- 
ceeded in managing, and even teaching it. That he survived 
the year’s work with an increased interest instead of disgust, 
and that he learned something of * the intensified peculiarities 
of the deaf,” may have had something to do with his future suc- 
cess as a teacher. He now looks back upon the selection of 
himself by the superintendent as a great favor, if not an honor, 
conferred upon him above the other teachers, some of whom 
have failed for want of just such an experience. He regards 
that year’s work as the greatest of his life as a teacher, and he 
would not be unwilling to repeat it even now. Any teacher, 
new or old, who is not willing to teach such a class, but wants 
the best, prettiest, and easiest class, and will not cheerfully do 
his duty with any other, deserves to be dismissed at once, as 
one whose soul is too small and heart too mean to have any- 
thing whatever to do with deaf-mutes in any capacity. For it 
is the mentally and morally unfortunate of the deaf-mutes who 
need and deserve, more than the bright ones, our sympathy, 
friendship, and best efforts. 
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THE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


BY JOHS. MULLER, UETTLIGEN, NEAR BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 

[Tue following description of the Swiss Institutions is translated, with 
some abridgment, from the second edition of ‘‘Die Schweizerischen 
Armenerziehungs-Anstalten,” a work of 229 pages quarto, by* Joh. Wel- 
lauer and Johs. Miiller, published by Alexander Gelzer at Schaffhausen. 
It contains full statistical and other information concerning all the charita- 
ble educational institutions of Switzerland, the first edition having been 
published in 1876 for the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The 
second edition, which is much enlarged and improved, was published in 
1878. We are indebted for the translation to Mrs. Bell M. Draper, of 
Washington.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


Reports have now (1877) been received from ten institutions 
in seven cantons, viz.,in Zurich, Basle, Lucerne, St. Gallen, 
and Vaudois, one each; in Berne, two; and in Argovie, three. 
These are arranged, according to the time of their establish - 
ment, in the following order: Frienisberg, 1822; Wabern, 
1824; Zurich, 1827; Hohenrain, 1832; Aarau, 1835; Zofingen, 
1837; Riehen, 1838; St. Gallen, 1859; and Moudon, 1869. 


All these seem to have been established in the third, fourth, 
sixth, and seventh decades of the present century. Still, this 
is not the precise order of the foundation of some of them. 
The Institution at Riehen had an earlier existence at Beuggen, 
and that at Moudon had been established at Yverdon years 
before; and to these may be added Liebenfels, established at 
Baden, in Argovie, in 1850. 

If we search for the sources of their origin, we find that five 
are the fruits of the activity of associations: the HWiilfsgesell- 
svhaft (Aid Society) of Zurich; the Hiilfsverein (Aid Union) 
for the education of deaf-mute children at St. Gallen, and the 
Kulturgeselischaften (Educational Societies) of Aarau, Baden, 
and Zofingen. Two were established entirely at the expense 
of individuals—Wabern by a governor’s wife, and Hohenrain by 
& priest ; one, in like manner, with some assistance from the 
state; as also two, with the aid of other benevolent persons. 
Those at Frienisberg and Hohenrain have now been changed 
into state institutions. 

All these institutions receive such deaf-mute children as are 
capable of being instructed, in order to restore them by means 


of education to the society of their fellow-men, from which they 
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have, as it were, been sundered through lack of hearing and 
speech. Eight institutions receive children of both sexes ; 
Frienisberg, only boys; and Wabern, only girls. There are 
now (1877) in all 363 pupils in the ten institutions; twenty- 
three more than in 1873. 

Neither wealth nor poverty closes the entrance, nor does place 
of birth, although the preference is given to children belonging 
in the canton, and in Frienisberg others are admitted only in 
exceptional cases. 

Four of these institations—Zurich, Frienisberg, Riehen, and 
St. Gallen—receive children of all religions; three admit only 
those of the Christian religion ; two only Protestant, and one, 
Hohenrain, only Roman Catholic children. 

Zurich admits children from six to ten years of age; Aarau, 
from six to twelve; Moudon, from six to sixteen; St. Gallen, 
from seven to twelve ; Riehen receives those from seven to ten 
instead of from seven to twelve, as formerly ; Liebenfels re- 
ceives those from eight to ten; Hohenrain, from nine to four- 
teen, and the three other institutions from eight to twelve years 
of age. 

Five institutions dismiss their pupils when they have at- 
tained their sixteenth or seventeenth year, (after confirmation, ) 
Zurich after six, Aarau and Riehen after eight, and Liebenfels 
after from three to six years of instruction; Hohenrain after 
the completed school time, when they are fifteen years old, and 
Moudon after sufficient education, or evident incapacity to re- 
ceive instruction. The obligation to attend school continues, 
in seven institutions, until the sixteenth year of age, whether 
they were admitted in the sixth, seventh, or eighth year; in 
Hohenrain only to the end of the fifteenth year. In Liebenfels 
attendance is entirely voluntary. Special arrangements for the 
care of children under eight years of age exist in none of these 
institutions. 

The question whether the civil authorities possess the power 
lawfully to retain children at school is answered affirmatively 
by five institutions; negatively by four, one of which is in the, 
“same canton with another which answers affirmatively. One 
does not answer at all—a proof that sufficient clearness upon 
this question does not prevail. 

Primary instruction in each institution is given in its own 
building and by its own teachers. Higher instruction can- 
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not be given on account of the nature of the pupils. Riehen, 
however, mentions that the study of the French language is 
pursued with apt pupils in the last years of their stay in the 
institution.* 

It may seem strange to many, as to us, that manual occupa- 
tions are taught to none at Moudon, and at Zurich only to the 
girls. Yet these are, with deaf-mutes, an excellent means of 
education and cultivation, and for this reason they are prac- 
tised in the other eight institutions. Gardening—flower and 
vegetable—is taught the boys in seven institutions. House- 
work is also taught the boys in four institutions. In all insti- 
tutions where there are girls they are taught to do housework, 
and also knitting, sewing, and darning. At Liebenfels these 
employments are also practised by the boys. At Zofingen and 
St. Gallen the boys work in pasteboard and saw wood in the 
form of foliage. At Frienisberg, shoemaking, tailoring. carpen- 
try, rope-making, and weaving are taught, and with the expert 
pupils this is carried so far as to qualify them for these oceu- 
pations. These institutions consider handiwork more benefi- 
cial for deaf-mutes than agriculture. 

Among the holidays, Christmas, with its interchange of gifts, 
takes the iead; three institutions, however, do not mention 
this, and Zurich puts in its place Sylvester evening, the last 
evening of the year, when gifts are also exchanged according 
to an old national custom. In this institution the birthday’ of 
the director, and at Zofingen those of the other officers, and 
also of the children, are celebrated. New-Year's day and Easter 
are mentioned by only two institutions; but it is to be sup- 
posed that everywhere these days also bring joy to the chil- 
dren. Zofingen, St. Gallen, Riehen, Wabern, Frienisberg, and 
Zurich mention a long vacation occurring annually. In Zurich 
the graduation of the pupils occurs at this time. 


* The Institution at Riehen, our readers will remember, is the one where 
have been attained the remarkable results in language and articulation 
which were described by Mr. Greenberger in the last volume of the An- 
nals, (pages 35-38, ) and in the present volume, (pages 21-23.) We noticed 
recently, among the foreign despatches of the newspapers, that the whole 
town of Riehen had been destroyed by fire. It is probable that the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb wasso separated from the rest of the closely - 
built town as not to have been included in the conflagration; but on this 
point we are not informed.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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Frienisberg sometimes engages in athletic contests with 
schools for hearing and speaking children. Excursions on foot 
are taken in all the institutions. Moudon limits them to two a 
week. Four institutions mention athletic sports, and if all are 
equal to what we ourselves witnessed at Frienisberg, we can 
reasonably rejoice over this feature. The children are also 
cheered and physically improved by various gymnastic exer- 
cises and by kindergarten and other gaines. 

Hight institutions have a different hour for rising in winter 
and in summer; four place the hour in summer at five, three at 
half-past five, and one at six; in winter, one at half-past five, 
three at six, one at quarter-past six, two at half-past six, and 
Lie benfels at seven o'clock. Frienisberg and Wabern observe 
the same hour throughout the entire year; at Frienisberg it is 
five, but the smaller children rise at six; at Wabern it is six 
o'clock. The time of rising differs, therefore, in the several in- 
stitutions from one and-a-half to two hours. 

Only Frienisberg and Zofingen have a fixed double rule for 
retiring—nine in the summer and eight in the winter. 

At Zofingen, however, the older pupils do not retire till half- 
past eight. All the other institutions have the same hour 
throughout the entire year, viz., two at eight, three at half-past 
eight, and three at nine. Riehen sends the smaller and weaker 
children to bed at seven, making a difference between them and 
the larger and stronger ones, which surely deserves notice. 

Breakfast in all the institutions is at seven o'clock. It con- 
sists of bread, milk, and coffee at Frienisberg; bread and milk 
at Aarau; soup in two, and coffee and bread in five other insti- 
tutions. We consider coffee (not any substitute for it) very 
beneficial for the sluggish natures of deaf-mutes. Zurich, 
Wabern, Riehen, St. Gallen, Aarau, and Zofingen give lunch at 
ten o'clock. Eight institutions give lunch at four o'clock ; four 
of them with fruit, two with coffee, one with milk, and one 
with milk in summer and fruit in winter. All the institutions 
have soup at noon; in addition to soup, there are every day at 
this hour at Moudon, meat, vegetables, bread and wine; the 
same without wine at St. Gallen; the same, without bread or 
wine, at Zurich. Aarau, Zofingen, and Frienisberg give meat 
only four, Hohenrain only three times a week. Moudon gives 
no lunch, but at six o'clock a supper of soup, fruit or cheese, 
and bread. In all the other institutions, supper is at seven or 
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eight o'clock. Six of them give simply soup; Riehen some- 
times has something in addition, and Zofingen usually adds 
either vegetables, or bread and butter. Liebenfels gives three 
meals and one lunch ; meat on all allowable days, and coffee on 
Sundays and holidays. Notwithstanding all these differences, 
we may conclude without hesitation that no child in these insti- 
tutions can suffer want. 

The daily instruction occupies from five to six hours at Frie- 
nisberg; six hours in five other institutions ; six to seven hours 
at St. Gallen, and seven hours at Zurich and Hohenrain. 

At Zurich the girls have instruction in handiwork twice a 
week for three hours, and the rest of the time is divided be- 
tween study and recreation. Riehen and Zofingen have two 
hours of work; Wabern and St. Gallen, three hours; Frienis- 
berg, three to four; Aarau, four; Hohenrain, five and-a-half 
hours, and Liebenfels, half a day twice a week. 

Three institutions give two hours a day to play and simple 
amusements ; Riehen, two and-a-half; Frienisberg, two to three 
hours, including gymnastics; Wabern and Zofingen, all the 
time beyond school, work, and household duties; Moudon, all 
except the six hours of school, and Liebenfels, an hour to an 
hour and-a-half at noon, and also the evening hours. 

In seven institutions a religious service or devotional exer- 
cise is held on Sunday morning; also, quiet school exercises, 
such as reading, writing, and drawing, and at Frienisberg, 
gymnastics. Zofingen holds its religious service in the after- 
noon instead of the morning, and Wabern has a devotional ex- 
ercise, of from one to two hours in duration, with the older 
pupils. The rest of the day is divided between walking, play- 
ing, and simple amusements. Riehen alone makes no mention 
of the observance of Sunday. 

The Institution at Hohenrain alone does not allow the chil- 
dren to visit their relatives ; all the other institutions allow them 
to do so during the vacation, which lasts from two to five weeks, 
and Zurich allows such visits even oftener—probably, however, 
only in the vicinity of the city. 

Vicious moral influences are less to be feared here than with 
hearing and speaking children; but physical influences endan- 
gering the health, on account of the release from the regular 
habits which the institutions enforce, especially also from a 
negiect of cleanliness, are greatly to be feared. 
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In every institution relatives are allowed to visit the children. 
Aarau requires that their visits be supervised by the officers of 
the Institution; Zofingen allows them at all times, with the 
exception of the first three months; and Wabern restricts 
them, if the privilege is really abused. Eight institutions de- 
clare that the influence of relatives upon the children is an aid 
to the work of the institutions; Zofingen alone remarks the 
contrary during the vacation visits of the children. 

After leaving school, the pupils in eight of the institutions 
maintain a more or less close connection with their institution 
homes. Visits to the institution and mutual correspondence 
keep up the connection at Zurich and other institutions; and 
at Riehen and Aarau, besides this, notice is taken of their 
career. At Moudon and Liebenfels, upon departure from the 
institution, all close connection seems to be weakened or en- 
tirely sundered. Moudon makes this known by its silence; 
Liebenfels by its remarks. 

There are at present in the ten institutions three principals, 
(Directoren,) one inspector, five superintendents, (Hausviiter,) 
sixteen male teachers in school and shop, one directress, seven 
matrons, and fourteen female teachers, two of whom are Theo- 
dosian Sisters, making about fifty persons engaged in the work 
of education. To these may be added as assistants, one stew- 
ardess, eighteen maid-servants and cooks, and three men- 
servants. There are now 363 children cared for in these insti- 
tutions, making an average of about seven pupils (7.26) for 
each person engaged in the work of education. Aarau is under 
the general average, (7.25,) as also are St. Gallen, (6.85,) 
Riehen, (6.83,) Liebenfels, (6,) Frienisberg, (5.45,) and Hohen- 
rain, (5.4.) Mondon, with an average of 7.5, Wabern, with 
8.25, Zurich, with 9.2, and Zofingen, with 9.25, are above it. 
On account of the absolute necessity of teaching deaf-mutes 
individually, the proportion of this average seems to be about 
what is right. 

Moral and religious training is regarded by all the institu- 
tions as the principal aim of their endeavors. Zurich wishes 
to teach its pupils “Christian principles and ideas ;” Wabern 
and Riehen are conducted “in accordance with the teachings of 
the Bible,” and Aarau is guided by “ Christian-human” senti- 
ments. Hohenrain wishes to lead the pupils to a knowledge 
of themselves as “ embodied spiritual beings,” and to a recog- 
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nition of their duties as citizens; and also to fit them to exer- 
cise these duties as inembers of society. 

In relation to practical life, an understanding and use of 
spoken and written language are striven for by all the institu- 
tions, (though Moudon does not mention this in its report,) in 
order by these means to attain the standard of the common 
schools in other branches of knowledge. Athletic contests 
and manual labor are intended to prepare the pupils for learn- 
ing a trade, and Frienisberg endeavors to teach the trade fully. 

Control and assistance in the important act of choosing an 
occupation, as well as the inspection and execution of the in- 
dentures, are incumbent upon the Hausvater alone at Frienis- 
berg ; upon him, in connection with the parents, at Riehen; in 
connection with the relatives and civil authorities at Zofingen, 
and in connection with the relatives and boards of management 
at Aarau and St. Gallen. This care devolves upon the parents 
and community only at Wabern; upon the parents, relatives, 
and community at Hohenrain and Moudon, while Zurich joins 
these agencies to that of the school-committee. At Liebenfels, 
all these matters are controlled by the parents and state. Thus 
many different forces work together to solve this difficult prob- 
lem of the choice of employment. 

Noticing specially the expenses of the schools, we find that they 
are borne partly by the parents and partly by benevolent persons 
at Riehen, which has a special fund for girls, and at Wabern, 
which has at its disposal a private fund for the expenses of the 
school, out of which ten children already have been supported ; 
by parents and the community in general at Aarau, Zofingen, 
Hohenrain, and Moudon ; by these, and also by the Hiilfsverein, 
for the poor pupils at St. Gallen. Frienisberg has established 
a supporting fund, which has grown from 7,000 francs in 1873 
to 12,000 in 1877. 

Moudon has not answered the question concerning the num- 
ber of pupils graduated during the last ten years; the other 
nine institutions record 717 children. The proportion of boys 
to girls may be nearly represented by the ratio of four to three. 
It is not possible to give more exact information, since Zurich 
and Hohenrain (which give only an approximate total) do not 
mention the number of the sexes separately. It follows from 
the preceding that eighty deaf-mutes on an average have com- 
pleted their education in each institution during the last ten 
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years, or that eight pupils have left each year. If Riehen re- 
cords three hundred graduates for the entire time of the exist- 
ence of the institution, then it is up to this average, and only 
Frienisberg, with an average of 11.4 for each year, is above it, 
the other seven are under it, and Zofingen, with an average of 
2.5, represents the minimum. 

Only six institutions have given us full accounts of what has 
become of their graduates. Zurich only makes the general re- 
mark that twenty-one boys and sixteen girls have learned trades, 
and that the rest have returned to their parents. Riehen con- 
fines itself to the latter remark. We especially regret that two 
of the oldest institutions should be so meagre in their commu- 
nications upon this point. Moudon is also silent, and Hohen- 
rain makes only general statements. Only five institutions sub- 
mit statistics concerning it. Of the 194 boys and 123 girls 
graduated from these institutions, 138 boys have learned and 
practised a trade; thirty-five have become farmers; and nine 
have graduated recently, have been lost sight of, or have died. 
Forty-four girls also have learned a trade; six have become fac- 
tory girls, one of whom died shortly afterwards; five have been 
servants; twenty-one farmers’ wives; of the remaining forty- 
seven, part have returned to their parents, others have been 
dismissed as incapable of education, and two have been lost 
sight of. Among the 138 artisans there are representatives of 
twenty-four trades, viz: thirty-one tailors, thirty-four shoe- 
makers, twenty-three joiners, fifteen weavers, four watchmakers, 
four plaiters in straw, three carvers, three model-makers, three 
bookbinders, two millers, two lithographers, two painters; and 
of carpenters, tinners, cigar-makers, sculptors, draughtsmen, 
gardeners, compositors, saddlers, mechanics, photographers, dy- 
ers, and stone-cutters one each. Of the forty-four girls who have 
learned a trade, there are eight dressmakers, twenty-four seam- 
stresses, four watchmakers, two fine ironers, two milliners, one 
silk-weaver, one embroiderer, one maker of artificial flowers, 
and one laundress. Although we can give no certain percent- 
ages from these estimates, on account of the deficiencies above 
mentioned, still we offer them in their present form to the 
reader, in order that he may, at least, form the conviction that 
a good practical education is not lost upon the deaf-mute. 

Whether many of the regularly-educated persons are now, or 
soon will be, needing support is a question that is answered 
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negatively by four institutions, and is not answered by two 
from lack of information. Aarau mentions four boys and three 
girls, and Wabern ten girls, who, in the course of fourteen 
years, have needed support on account of weak minds; one of 
them on account of insanity. Hohenrain mentions two, and 
Liebenfels four; one of whom is feeble-minded, one insane, and 
two are physically weak. 

Three institutions do not know whether any of their gradu- 
ates have fallen into bad habits or not; Frienisberg fears that 
some have, and two, Aarau and St. Gallen, say that none of 
theirs have. Wabern mentions two girls, Zofingen one girl and 
one boy, and Liebenfels one girl, as having gone astray from 
the path of virtue. Hohenrain speaks of one boy as being of 
worthless character, though not a criminal. We dare say the 
number of such cases as these is really greater than has been 
reported. 

We regard as very important the remarks made by St. Gallen, 
Liebenfels, and Zurich concerning the fundamental aim of deaf- 
mute instruction: “It has for its purpose, by diligent and con- 
stant practice in articulation, together with the general devel- 
opment of the intellect, to equal the standard in acquirements 
of an ordinary primary school. The deaf-mute must therefore 
accommodate himself to the method of hearing persons by 
learning to speak, and at the same time to read the lips. This, 
our basis of instruction, stands in direct opposition to the 
American method, which accommodates itself to the deaf-mute 
by means of the sign-language.” Hence arises the desire of 
Riehen that the lowest class, which in the first year must be 
allowed to converse partly by signs, should dwell apart from 
the others, among whom signs are positively forbidden. In 
1877 this institution adds: “For some years the sign-language 
with us has been abolished entirely, for we find that the chil- 
dren are led deeper into the spirit of spoken language without 
signs than with them.” 

The principal at Aarau says that attendance at school should 
be compulsory upon all deaf-mutes. If that means that they 
should be compelled to attend the public schools of hearing 
and speaking children, then these schools themselves would 
offer the greatest hindrance to the fulfilment of this wish. A 
glance at the time and pains which the first instruction of deaf- 
mutes demands will justify this declaration. 
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The desire of Zofingen, Hohenrain, and Liebenfels to extend 
the course of instruction to eight years finds its justification 
certainly in the necessity of the long practice of this method 
in order to bring it to a successful result. For this reason 
Liebenfels complains that three years are entirely insufficient, 
except with the more apt pupils. 

The wish of Frienisberg that all parents of deaf-mute children 
should be compelled to send them to the institutions seems to 
stand opposed to that of Hohenrain, that pupils of doubtful 
capacity should not be received. But it only seems so, for the 
exclusion of those of doubtful intellect is justified by the 
limited number of deaf-mute institutions at present, since they 
are compelled to receive children almost incapable of being 
educated, not only to the great disadvantage of the brighter 
ones, but also without the consolation of attaining satisfactory 
results with the others; and the desire of Frienisberg for com- 
pulsory attendance is justified, since an increase of institutions 
would necessarily follow. Liebenfels would create these insti- 
tutions by law, and so grade them that even the least gifted 
might receive an education and culture suited to their capacity. 

The demand of St. Gallen for the establishment of a fourth 
class, for the better organization of its instruction, has been 
heard, and made possible by new buildings; but the call of Wa- 
bern for more institutions, which follows the enlargement of its 
new buildings to accommodate fifty children, has not yet been 
answered. In Bettingen, a private institution is being prepared 
for feeble-minded deaf-mute children. When we consider that 
fifteen such children have been rejected by Frienisberg, ten by 
Zofingen, and two by St. Gallen, this new institution should 
receive due encouragement. 

Where deaf-mute children have been prematurely dismissed, 
it has usually occurred because they were feeble-minded. They 
have then usually gone to the homes of their parents or rela- 
tives, where they have been cared for, well or ill, as might be 
the case; but, remaining without special instruction, have sunk 
lower and lower, and often have gone to the poor-house while 
still young. Riehen desires to have such persons placed under 
teachers in the country; Zofingen advises a special institution 
to care for them, which is thus defined by Frienisberg: “ An in- 
dustrial school for trade and agriculture would be advisable, 
wherein the younger and older feeble-minded deaf-mutes, who 
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are not able to satisfy the requirements of employers, still might 
have opportunity to earn their daily bread. This would be pos- 
sible under judicious and patient guidance.” 

Although Frienisberg wishes for itself buildings which could 
be fitted up for this purpose at a trifling expense, yet, on ac- 
count of the children’s institution already existing there, the 
establishment of such an institution for grown persons in con- 
nection therewith would involve great inconveniences. While 
we support the cause itself in the warmest manner, we believe 
that accommodations might be found elsewhere which could 
be converted into such institutions without too great a sacrifice. 

In our opinion, a provision of this kind will complete and 
lastingly crown all former efforts for the education of deaf- 
mutes. We beg, therefore, all friends of this afflicted class to 
ponder well the thoughts herein presented, and not to suffer 
them to pass away fruitless. 


JOHN BARRETT McGANN. 


BY THOMAS WIDD, MONTREAL, CANADA. 

No educated deaf-mute can peruse the sketches of Bartlett 
and Van Nostrand in the January Annals without mingled 
feelings of gratitude and sorrow; gratitude that such good 
men were sent to labor in the cause of deaf-mute instruction, 
and sorrow that they are now no more; and those who are still 
toiling in the ranks cannot fail to derive encouragement in their 
work from the noble examples of devotion, fidelity, and patience 
which the veteran teachers have left to those following in their 
steps. Such men always do good while living, and live long in 
our memories; and their bright records will ever be priceless 
legacies to the deaf-mute pupils and teachers of future genera- 
tions. 

Following closely on the death of Bartlett and Van Nostrand 
comes that of John Barrett McGann, the pioneer teacher of 
Ontario, of whom we desire to make some mention. This gen- 
tleman was born on Christmas day, 1810, at Kilkenny, Ireland, . 
and was educated in the village of Cloumellon, Westmeath. 
After leaving school he served his time as a land-surveyor. In 
1829 he married Miss Cecilia Webb, cousin of the eminent Irish 
lawyer Curran. He then had charge of a public school for four- 
teen years. - His wife died in 1850, and in 1854 he left Ireland 
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for America. On arriving in New York he sought out his old 
friend, Dr. Prime, then connected with the New York Odserver. 
He was there introduced to the late president of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. By his means he became 
interested in the instruction of deaf-mutes, with whose welfare 
he was ever afterwards so closely connected. In 1855 he went 
to Canada West, and was employed in teaching in various posi- 
tions, but chiefly in the Toronto Grammar-School. During 
this period he seems to have lost none of his interest in the 
deaf and dumb, for we find him in 1858 teaching a small school 
of deaf-mutes in Toronto, and struggling manfully to convince 
the sturdy farmers of Ontario that deaf-mutes need special 
means of instruction, and that such instruction is absolutely 
necessary for their well-being. In the same year he gave the 
first public exhibition of the progress of his pupils, which ex- 
cited a good deal of interest in the work. This was the grain 
of mustard-seed which was afterward destined to grow into the 
noble structure now erected on the shore of the Bay of Quinté, 
for the education of the deaf and dumb in Ontario. 

Mr. McGann remained at Toronto till 1864, when the school 
closed. He removed to Hamilton, and reopened the school there. 
It was located in Dundurn Castle, the residence of the late Sir 
Allan McNabb, which commands a splendid view of Lake On- 
tario, and part of the city of Hamilton—a more happy situation 
for a deaf-mute institution it would be difficult to find in the 
Dominion of Canada. It was here that the writer became ac- 
quainted with Mr. McGann and his work. By the removal from 
Toronto to Hamilton many inconveniences and serious difficul- 
ties in the success of the school were overcome, but the sea was 
far from being smooth for the frail bark. New difficulties ap- 
peared, and old ones assumed a new phase ; but Mr. McGann’s 
zeal admitted no discouragement, and he gradually extended 
his sphere of usefulness and benevolence. He devoted much 
time and labor in endeavoring te educate the public to the re- 
quirements of the deaf and dumb, and illustrated his method of 


- instruction and the capabilities of the deaf-mute mind to receive 


‘knowledge at numerous public meetings. His pen was ever 
active in the same direction. His efforts were not in vain. He 
soon gathered around him a host of friends, and a staff of good 
and faithful teachers, who toiled with him in his unexplored 
field with very meagre and uncertain pecuniary reward. The 
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school increased in number till it had from 50 to 60 pupils in 
1867, but its income remained very small and precarious. Debts 
accumulated, times became harder, and money scarcer. No Jo- 
seph Mackay appeared to save the scant furniture from being 
seized and sold to satisfy clamoring creditors. The county 
councils begrudged the small grants to support the indigent 
deaf-mutes in the school, and the government grant was always 
inadequate to meet current expenses. The benevolent heart of 
the pioneer could not refuse admission to eligible applicants for 
instruction because of their poverty, and the few who paid 
brought him very little help indeed. The people in Ontario 
refused to be taxed to support deaf-mutes while at school ; and 
Mr. McGann had often to remind them that they sent their 
speaking children to a free school, for the support of which the 
parents of deaf-mutes were taxed. The fact is, there was then 
no law to authorize any county council to support the indigent 
deaf and dumb, and only a few councils voted small sums under 
the head of “charity” to help to keep their poor deaf-mutes in 
the school. So Mr. McGann and his household were often 
sorely puzzled to make both ends meet. They, however, man- 
aged to struggle on year by year until 1870, when the legisla- 
ture of Ontario took charge of the Institution and relieved Mr. 
McGann of all responsibility of its maintenance. The school 
was then removed to Belleville, and with it Mr. McGann and 
his staff. He continued to labor there until a few months be- 
fore his death, which took place on the 21st of January, 1880. 
Mr. McGann was a warm-hearted gentleman, delighting in 
the society of his friends, and taking great interest in every 
movement that had for its aim the amelioration of suffering 
humanity. He was the originator of the Deaf and Dumb 
Christian Association of Toronto, and used his influence to fur- 
ther the work in Quebec. He was also a fluent and ready 
writer, and published several pamphlets and articles on the 
work in which he was so deeply interested. By his death the 
deaf and dumb of Canada lose a good teacher and a kind friend. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1880. 


[Tue following invitations have been issued by the Committee of Organ- 
ization and the Business Committee of the International Convention to be 
held this year at Milan, Italy. We avail ourselves for the most part of a 
translation by General De Bray, of Austin, Texas, published in the 7'’exas 
Mute Ranger for March.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


I.—FROM THE COMMITTEE OF ORGANIZATION. 
To the Teachers and Friends of the Deaf and Dumb: 

We have the honor to inform you that the Committee of 
Organization, appointed in 1878, by the International Conven- 
tion of Paris, for the purpose of making arrangements for the 
meeting in 1880 of a new International Convention for the im- 
provement of the condition of the deaf and dumb, met on the 
30th of October last. After having acquainted themselves with 
the opinions expressed by those of the members who reside out- 
side of Paris, and after mature deliberation, the committee 
decided that the contemplated Convention should meet, not at 
Como, as had been suggested at the meeting of the 19th of 
March, but at Milan. 

This decision, which does not in fact remove the centre of 
action of the Convention, has been determined upon for two 
reasons : 

1. Milan is the terminus of the several railway lines which 
place northern Italy in communication with the neighboring 
countries. 

2. The capital of Lombardy, besides possessing two impor- 
tant institutions for the deaf and dumb, has the advantage of 
holding a central situation respecting other towns where estab- 
lishments of that kind are in existence which may conveniently 
be visited In fact, within a radius of a few myriametres there 
are at Como, Bergamo, Lodi, Crema, and Pavia institutions for 
the deaf and dumb. 

With regard to the opening and duration of the Convention, 
none of the previous announcements have been changed. The 
session will, consequently, open on Monday, September 6, and 
close on Saturday, September 11. 

The Convention will hold two sessions daily: one at 9 A. M., 
the other at 2 P. M. 

Upon the request of the Committee of Organization, the 
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two institutions in Milan have agreed to meet jointly with the 
two principals of these establishments, to constitute a Local 
Committee, whose action has already secured, for holding the 
sessions of the Convention, the most desirable conditions. 

Our meetings, by virtue of a resolution of the Royal Lom- 
bard Institute of Sciences and Letters, presided over by the 
eminent Count Carlo Belgiojoso, will be held in the hall of the 
ordinary sessions of that learned association at the Brera 
Palace. 

Count Belgiojoso will occupy the chair, and open the first 
meeting on Monday, September 6, when the Convention will 
appoint its officers. 

Although the use of the French language, in the general ses- 
sions of the International Convention of Milan, has been admit- 
ted in principle, as was stated in the circular of April 24, 1879, 
it is understood that oral communications may be offered in 
foreign languages. The Convention, when organized, will se- 
cure interpreters of the principal languages spoken by its 
members. 

We would inform our future colleagues that, thanks to the 
arrangements made by the Local Committee, the members of 
the Convention will find at Milan provisions for board and lodg- 
ing, both comfortable and cheap. 

The Committee of Organization, intending to apply to the 
railway companies for a reduction of fare, requests those wish- 
ing to take part in the labors of the Milan Convention to send 
their names as soon as possible either to the Committee of Or- 
ganization, in Paris, or to the Local Committee, in Milan. 

E. 
Chairman of the Committee of Organization. 
K. La Secretary. 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

L. Vaisse, Honorary President. 

Abbé Lambert, EK. Grosselin, Vice-Presidents. 

E. La Rochelle, J. Hugentobler, Secretaries. 

Abbé Balestra, of Como. 

Dr. Borg, of Stockholm. 

Brother Andronien, of Paris. 

Brother Dieudonné, of Poitiers. 

Magnat. 

Auguste Houdin. 

Honorary Members—Isaac Pereire, Eugene Pereire. 
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LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


Dr. Augusto Zucchi, President of the Board of Directors of 
the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Milan. 

Chevalier Innocenzo Pini, President of the Commission for 
the Education of Indigent Deaf-Mutes of the Province of Milan. 

Abbé Eliseo Ghislandi, Principal of the Royal Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Milan. 

Abbé Giulio Tarra, Principal of the Institution for Indigent 
Deaf Mutes, Milan. 


II.—FROM THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 
Honored and Dear Colleague: 

We have the honor te inform vou that the Business Com- 
mittee appointed by the International Convention of Paris 
in 1878, and composed of Messrs. Léon Vaisse, Dr. Huguet, 
Magnat, A. Houdin, Abbés Lambert and Rieffel, and Brothers 
Andronien and Dieudonné, have organized with Mr. Léon 
Vaisse as chairman, and Mr. Magnat as secretary: and that 
Mr. Léon Vaisse, having collected a great number of questions 
for discussion at the Milan Convention, sent them in a sort of 
circular to all the members of this Committee, and to our emi- 
nent Milan colleagues, requesting them to strike out any which 
might appear of less immediate interest. 

Replies were received in due season. After a careful con 
sideration of the labors of all our colleagues, the Committee 
has decided upona programme of questions to be proposed for 
the deliberations of the Congress, of which a copy is given 
below. 

Permit us, Dear Colleague, to make a pressing appeal to 
your devotion. We should be happy to have you share our 
labors and take part, fraternally, in our procedings. The 
questions which we have the honor to submit to you, as an 
intelligent judge, demand your immediate activity. All the in- 
telligence, devotion, and talent possible are needed to insure 
the success of the International Convention at Milan. We ven- 
ture therefore to hope, Honored and Dear Colleague, that you 
will lend your enlightened and benevolent co-operation to the 
accomplishment of a work which we all desire to maintain and 
develop, so that it may extend its happy fruits to the labors of 
the entire body of instructors and to their pupils. 
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The Business Committee, desirous to insure the entire success 
of the proposed Convention, and certain of your approbation, 
have associated with themselves the honorable correspondents 
whose names here follow: 

1. The Reverend Father Tommaso Pendola, Principal of the 
Royal Institution at Sienna, Italy, Editor of the periodical 
Dell’ educazione dei sordo-muti in Italia. 

2. Mr. Pedro Cabello y Madurga, Principal of the Royal 
College at Madrid, Spain. 

3. Mr. Venus, Principal of the Imperial Institution at Vienna, 
Austria. 

4. Mr. Deutsch, Principal of the Jewish Institution at Vienna, 
Austria. 

5. Mr. Schibel, Principal of the Institution at Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 

6. Dr. Ludwig Matthias, Honorary Principal of the Institu- 
tion at Friedberg, Hesse, Editor of the Organ. 

7. Mr. Roessler, Principal of the Institution at Hildesheim, 
Germany. 

8. Mr. Hirsch, Principal of the Institution at Rotterdam, 
Holland. 

9. Dr. David Buxton, Secretary of the Society for Training 
Teachers of the Deaf, London, England. 

10. Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, President of the College at 
Washington, U.S. A. 

11. Mr. Edward A. Fay, Editor of the Annals, Washington. 

12. Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, Principal of the New York Institu- 
tion. 

The activity of these correspondents in giving information 
concerning the meeting of the Convention insures the presence 
of numerous and worthy representatives from their respective 
countries. 

Although the French language is to be used in the sessions 
of the Convention, those so desiring may send to the Busi- 
ness Committee papers written in their own languages, and 
the Committee will prepare analyses of them in French to be 
presented to the Convention. As the Committee must com- 
plete its labors so as to report them to the members of the 
Convention by the 1st of August, 1880, they ought to receive 
the papers, at latest, by the first of May. These may be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee, Mr. Léon Vaisse, 
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rue Gay-Lussac, 49, Paris, France. The address should contain 
the words “ Papiers d'affaires,” in order that they may not be 
charged an excessive rate of postage. 

Please to accept, Honored and Dear Colleague, the expression 
of our most distinguished sentiments. 

L. Vaissr, 
Chairman of the Business Committee. 

Maenat, Secretary. 

PROGRAMME OF THE CONVENTION. 
ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
Buildings.— Furniture. 

1. Should the school receive boarders, or only day-scholars ? 
(Point out the advantages and disadvantages of these two sys- 
tems of education.) 

2. A school for day-scholars refers only to the construction 
and arrangement of the class-rooms, according to certain hy- 
gienic rules, with a view to the preservation and improvement 
of the pupils’ health, school furniture, the arrangement of black- 
boards, desks, seats, ete. 

3. A boarding-school includes, besides class-rooms, the con- 
struction, 1st, of dormitories, according to hygienic conditions, 
allowing a large number of children to live in common; 2d, of 
a dining-room ; 3d, of acovered play-ground; 4th, of an infirm- 
ary: 5th, of one or more workshops, adapted to the object, 
whether the deaf and dumb learn a trade at school during the 
course of their studies, or enter as apprentices in private shops 
after leaving school; 6th, finally, a boarding-school requires 
large yards connected with the school, and provided with gym- 
nastic apparatus. 

Instruction. 


1. What should be the number of pupils in a school for the 
deaf and dumb ? 

2. What is the most favorable age for the admission of the 
deaf and dumb to school, whether the teaching is by articula- 
tion or by signs ? 

3. What should be the physical and intellectual condition of 
the deaf and dumb to receive a good education, and to acquire 
an intelligible pronunciation ? 

4. What should be the duration of the studies of the deaf 
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and dumb, whether taught by the method of articulation or by 
that of signs? 

5. Is it necessary to separate the congenitally deaf from those 
whose deafness is the result of disease ? 

6. What number of pupils can one teacher efficiently instruct, 
whether by the method of articulation or by that of signs? 

7. Should the deaf and dumb, during the whole course of in- 
struction, be committed to the same teacher, or should they 
change teachers after having acquired a certain degree of in- 
struction ? 

8. Should the pupils habitually be seated or standing during 
the lessons? Should they habitually write on black-boards or 
on slates ? 

9. What should be the duration of a lesson? Should there 
be an interval between two lessons ? 


Methods. 


1. Point out the advantages of the method of articulation 
over that of signs, and the reverse. (This should be considered 
principally with a view to instruction, without neglecting that 
which concerns social life.) 


2. Explain in what the purely oral method consists, showing 
the difference between this method and that called combined. 

3. Determine exactly the limit which divides the signs called 
methodical from those called natural. 

4. What are the most natural and efficient means by which 
the deaf and dumb may promptly acquire a knowledge of com- 
mon language ? 


5. When and how should grammar be used in teaching lan- 
guage, whether the method of articulation or that of signs is 
used ? 

6. When should manuals or books be placed in the hands of 
pupils? In what branches of teaching should they be dispensed 
with ? 

7. Should not elementary free-hand drawing be made an es- 
sential part of the education of the deaf and dumb? 

8. What is the amount of knowledge that the deaf and dumb 
may acquire in a given time, when taught, 1st, after the method 
of articulation; 2d, by means of signs ? 

9. By what system can good discipline be secured in a school 
for the deaf and dumb ? 
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Special Questions. 


1. Is it a fact that the deaf and dumb, taught after the 
method of articulation, do forget, when out of school, most of 
the knowledge there acquired, and in their intercourse with 
speaking people prefer the sign-language to written language ? 
If this evil does exist, what is the cause of it, and how can it 
be remedied ? 

2. Where and how can those whom deafness has prevented 
from following classical studies receive an education equivalent 
to that of the higher schools open to hearing and speaking 
students? Should it be in a higher department of the institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb, or in a special institution? With 
special or with ordinary instructors? 

3. What are the professions generally followed by the deaf 
and dumb? What do they follow most advantageously? May 
new careers be offered them ? 

4. Are there not certain diseases and accidents to which the 
deaf and dumb are more exposed than those who hear and 
speak? And is there not, owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the deaf and dumb, a certain hygiene to be followed by 
them, or a special therapeutic treatment to be applied to them? 

5. According to the latest censuses taken in the countries of 
Europe, does the number of the deaf and dumb, compared with 
the general population of each country, increase or decrease ? 
In either case, give the causes. 


THE FOURTH CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS. 


[Tue following call for the Fourth Conference of Principals of American 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb has been issued by Dr. P. G. Gillett, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements.— Ep. ANNALS. | 

ILuinots INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND Dumps, 

SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
JACKSONVILLE, February 12, 1880. 

The Conference of Principals of American Institutions for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, held in Philadelphia, 
July, 1876, appointed a Committee, consisting of Philip G. Gil- 
lett, of Illinois, H. B. Rogers, of Massachusetts, and Warring 
Wilkinson, of California, to call and arrange for a subsequent 
Conference in the year 1880. 

The Clarke Institution at Northampton, Mass., has author- 
ized the Committee to extend to the principals of all institutions 
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and schools for the deaf and dumb in the United States and 
Canada an invitation to assemble there in Conference on Tues- 
day, the 25th day of May, 1880. The Committee therefore take 
great pleasure in announcing that the Fourth Conference of 
Principals of Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb will be held 
at the Clarke Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Northampton, 
Mass., commencing Tuesday, May 25, at 2.30 o'clock P. M., to 
remain in session till Friday evening, May 28. 

The purpose of the Conference is to consider and discuss any 
and all questions relating to the education of the deaf and 
dumb, their care and management in institutions, and their re- 
lation to the state. 

All superintendents and principals of schools or institutions 
for the deaf in America are ex officio members of the Confer- 
ence, and all such officers of similar institutions or schools 
abroad will be welcome as honorary members. Members of the 
Conference are requested to prepare papers relating to deaf- 
mute education to be read by themselves at the Conference. 
Papers from others interested in the cause of deaf-mute educa- 
tion will be respectfully received and considered. 

It is earnestly desired that this Conference shall be of the 
utmost practical benefit, and to this end a unanimous attend- 
ance of principals and superintendents is urged. 

As the ultimate benefit of the Conference is to accrue, through 
the institutions represented, to their pupils, it is recommended 
to beards of trustees and directors of institutions to grant 
their principals the necessary leave of absence, and authorize 
them to attend the Conference at the expense of their institu- 
tions. 

The date for holding the Conference has been fixed in term 
time, since many think it desirable to witness the methods pur- 
sued and results secured in an institution conducted exclusively 
upon the method of articulation, and to discuss the question of 
articulation in the immediate presence of its advocates and 
friends. 

The officers of the Clarke Institution with great magnanim- 
ity offer their hospitalities to the Conference when their pupils 
are all present; a courtesy that needs only to be mentioned to 
be appreciated by those who are members of the Conference, 
since all of them are aware of the increased labor it involves in 
addition to their usual duties, never by any means light. The 
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invitation of the Clarke Institution is, however, none the less 
sincere and cordial on this account, and merits a hearty recog- 
nition by the personal presence of all superintendents and prin- 


cipals entitled to membership in the Conference. Verbuni sa- 
pienti. 

Persons who propose to attend the Conference are requested 
to notify H. B. Rogers, Principal of the Clarke Institution, 
Northampton, Mass., by the first of May, that due time may be 
allowed for arranging for their entertainment. 

Those who will favor the Conference with papers are re- 
quested to inform the same party of the title of their papers, 
with probable time required for reading. 

By order and in behalf of the Committee. 

G. GILLert, 
Chairman. 


THE MUTE MOTHER. 
BY EDWIN V. WELCH, NEW YORK. 
Dedicated to Mrs. 1. L. Peet. 
To thee, the world is beautiful and bright, 
The trees, the flowers, the warblers in their flight, 
The distant landscapes, and the gorgeous clouds 
That wrap the dying day in golden shrouds, 
The mighty ocean waves of deepest blue, 
The rainbow tints reflected in the dew, 
The fleeting shadows of the northern lights, 
The teeming stars that cheer the winter nights ; 
And thou hast seen the lightning’s vivid flash, 
But never heard the rolling thunder’s crash. 


Hast seen the daisies on the verdant lawn, 

The golden-tinted buttercups at dawn ; 

And gazed, in early spring, on snowdrops pale, 
And the sweet-scented lilies-of-the-vale. 

The maiden rose, pure, blushing, thou hast seen, 
The damask buds in mossy robes of green, 

The crimson tulip, yellow daffodil, 

And violets blue beside the murmuring rill. 


But nature’s voices thou hast never heard, 

The cheerful songs of humming bee and bird ; 
The cry of anguish ne’er hath pierced thine ear, 
Love’s gentle accents thou wilt never hear. 

Thy babe’s first coo, sweet as an angel's smile, 
His prattling tongue, will ne’er thy heart beguile ; 
But thou canst feel his faintest sob or sigh, 

And read his fond affection in his eye, 


The Mute Mother. 


And dost thou never in night’s stillness hear, 
In dreams, soft music break upon thine ear, 
Like the faint echoes of a holy choir, 

When angels bright attune the sacred lyre ? 
The morn’s first anthem borne upon the breeze 
With odors laden from the flowering trees, 

The sighing of the winds on summer’s night, 
The raging of the tempest in its might, 

The ocean waves that lash the rock-bound shore, 
The mighty voices in the breaker’s roar ? 


Hast never heard the bugle’s thrilling sound, 

The deep-toned organ’s voice on holy ground, 

The minstrel’s harp, the lover’s gay guitar, 

The plaintive flute, the loud, shrill fife of war, 
The inspiring band that cheers the soldiers’ tread, 
The muffled drum that mourns a comrade dead, 
The wedding chimes whose music fills the air, 
The angelus that tells the hour of prayer, 

The sad, slow tolling bell, whose note of gloom 
Sounds the last requiem o’er the loved one’s tomb : 


Or nature’s music in the eddying brooks, 

‘That o’er smooth pebbles glide, past shady nooks. 
And joins its low, soft voice in gurgling trills 

To the sweet melody of woodland rills : 

The swelling chorus from the mountain's height 
In sounds as varying as its sinuous flight, 
Chanting its harmony as in a dream, 

And changeful as the sunlight on its stream : 

Now sweet as childish glee, now wild and sharp, 
Now like the sighing of the Holian harp, 

Now like an evening hymn borne on the air, 

Now like a mother’s fervent voice in prayer, 

Now like the music when May queens are crowned, 
Now like Niagara’s thundering voice profound. 


Oh! could’st thou hear youth’s sweet, melodious voice, 
When happy hearts in harmony rejoice! 

"Tis like the joy when love awakes the heart, 

"Tis like the grief when lovers fond must part, 
"Tis like the solace when to heaven we pray 

For His protecting care by night and day, 

"Tis like the blue sky rifting through a cloud 
When the tierce tempest bellows deep and lond, 
Tis like the motion of a ship at sea, 

The graceful waving grain on hill and lea, 

The silvery moonbeams on a quiet lake, 

The morning sunlight on the snowy flake, 

The diamond dew-drops on the blooming flowers, 
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‘The joys and sorrows of departed hours, 

The changing shadows on the mountain side, 
The rosy sunset clouds at eventide, 

The ray of hope that dries the sorrowing tears, 
‘The radiant smile that soothes the orphan’s fears, 
The graceful, gliding swallows on the wing, 
The showers of falling blossoms in the spring ; 
Tis like the love that fills the mother’s breast, 
When to her bosom her first-born is pressed ; 
"Tis like the perfume when the lily lends 

Its odor to the rose, and sweetly blends 

With summer zephyrs, softly, sadly sighing ; 
Or love’s first virgin kiss in raptures dying. 


But thou wilt hear, in that bright, happy land, 
Where angels round the throne of glory stand, 
When Jesus bids thee lay thy burden down, 
Thy earthly sorrows change for glory’s crown. 
The cherubim lift up their voice in song, 

And seraphim the sacred chords prolong, 

And while the heavenly choir their voices raise, 
Thow'lt join their anthems in Jehovah's praise. 


Then will all nature’s music charm thine ears, 

From distant planets and revolving spheres, 

And untold worlds in the unfathom’d space, 
Wafting their anthems to the throne of grace. 

Their prayers to heaven ascend like incense sweet, 
And mingle with thy songs at Jesas’ feet. 

And thou wilt hear, ah! music sweeter still ; 

The gentle words of love thy soul will fill, 

And thy dear children’s voices sweetly call 

‘* Mother,’’—the dearest, purest, holiest name of all. 


Feb. 23, 1880. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

American Asylum.—On account of the infirm state of his 
health, Mr. J. R. Keep has tendered his resignation as an in- 
structor, and his place is filled temporarily by Mr. Geo. F. Stone. 
Mr. Keep, who will be seventy years old on his next birth- 
day, has been connected with the Asylum since 1854, and had 
previously taught in the New York and Ohio Institutions. His 
long service as a teacher, and his text-books and other contri- 
butions to the literature of the profession, have deservedly given 
him one of the highest places among American instructors of 
the deaf and dumb. 
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New York Institution.—The vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Van Nostrand has been supplied by the promo- 
tion of two of the gentlemen teachers and by the appointment 
of two ladies, Miss Maria Toles and Miss Myra L. Barrager, 
each of whom teaches four hours a day and receives exactly half 
the salary usually paid to teachers of their grade who spend 
eight hours in the class-room. 

The board of directors have continued Mr. Van Nostrand’s 
salary to his widow, less the amount to be paid to the teachers 
it has been necessary to employ in order to supply his place. 
The amount thus paid her will be $930. 

Mr. Clarke takes the class formerly assigned to Mr. Van 
Nostrand. 

Miss Fitzhugh, the teacher of the blind deaf-mutes, has re- 
ceived a leave of absence till the lst of September on account 
of her health. Her place will be temporarily supplied till July 
by Walter B. Peet and Chester Q. Mann, each of whom teaches 
four hours each day. 

There are now eight classes of girls taught by lady teachers. 

The publication of the Hducator has been discontinued, con- 
trary to the announcement in the last number of the Annals, 
for which, however, we had very high authority. 


Kentucky Institution.—The State senate has passed a bill 
making an appropriation of $40,000 for the enlargement of the 
Institution, which is overcrowded. It is hoped the bill will 
pass the lower house, also, without serious opposition. 


Ohio Institution.—Two bills have been introduced into the 
legislature providing for a new institution at Cincinnati or 
elsewhere, but neither has become a law. It now seems prob- 
able that nothing further in this direction will be done this 
year than to make an appropriation for the support of the 
teachers of the existing Cincinnati Day-School. 

Indiana Institution.—Mr. N. B. McKee has been added to 
the corps of instruction. 


Michigan Institution.—Mr. George H. Pond has resigned 
the position of master of the printing industry, which he has 
occupied for six years, to become editor of the Ann Arbor 
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Courier. He will be missed from the editorship of the Mirror, 
into which he has always infused much of his own individuality, 
making it an unusually bright and interesting paper. His place 
in the Institution is filled by Mr. Charles 8. McBride. 

New England Industrial School.—This establishment, form- 
erly known as the New England Industrial Home for Deaf- 
Mutes, has been reorganized, and now bears the title of School 
instead of Home. It was actually opened as a school on the 
16th of February last, with seven pupils in attendance. Mr. 
William B. Swett, a graduate of the American Asylum, is the 
superintendent; Mr. R. H. Atwood, a deaf-mute, formerly a 
teacher in the Ohio and Arkansas Institutions, has charge of 
the educational department, and articulation is taught by Miss 
Nellie H. Swett, who has received instruction in the Visible- 
Speech method from Mr. Butterfield, of Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Primitive Conscience.—The discussion on this subject, with 
reference to the condition of the uneducated deaf and dumb, 
concerning which two articles were published in the last number 
of the Annals, is still carried on in the Silent World of 
Toronto, the disputants being Mr. Denys, the author of one of 
the articles in the Annals, and the editor of the World. Mr. 
Denys fortifies himself further in his position with quotations 
from Upham, Wayland, Haven, and other writers on moral 
science. 


Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes.—The Seventh Annual Re- 
port of this benevolent work shows a somewhat increased in- 
come over the previous year, though not quite enough to extin- 
guish a small indebtedness incurred at the beginning of its 
operation, chiefly on account of the rent of the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm. Nearly $700 was received from collections 
in Episcopal Churches on the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
The Report sets forth very clearly the circumstances and con- 
dition of the extensive work carried on by the Mission, and af- 
fords additional reason—though that was not needed—for the 
fullest confidence in its management on the part of all who are 
interested in the welfare of adult deaf-mutes. 
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Ordination of Job Turner.—Mr. Job Turner, an early gradu- 
ate of the American Asylum, for many years a teacher in the 
Virginia Institution, and at present connected with the Church 
Mission, was ordained a deacon in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by Bishop Whittle, of Virginia, on the 11th of January 
last. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet acted as interpreter, and preached an 
appropriate sermon. Mr. Turner has been commissioned as 
missionary to the deaf-mutes of the Southern States, the bishops 
of the different dioceses agreeing to the appointment. 


Death of Wm. Rudder, DP). D).—Though Dr. Rudder was 
not directly engaged in the work of deaf-mute instruction, the 
warm interest he took in the welfare of the deaf makes it fit to 
mention his name in the Annals. He was active in the estab- 
lishment of the Church Mission in Philadelphia by Dr. Thos. 
Gallaudet fifteen years ago, and when, in 1869, Dr. Clere, who 
had conducted it in connection with his parish of Calvary 
Church, was compelled to retire from that church, Dr. Rudder 
opened the doors of St. Stephen’s to him and his deaf-mute 
congregation, since which time it has had a home there, chiefly 
under the direction of Mr. Syle. Dr. Rudder was also much 
interested in the endeavor to establish a primary school for 
young deaf-mutes in Philadelphia, and he was recently elected 
a director of the Pennsylvania Institution. By his death all 
these benevolent enterprises have lost a friend whose place it 
will not be easy to supply. 


Boston Society to Encourage Studies at Home.—We are 
happy to announce that this excellent Society, which has done 
so much during the past few years to promote scholarship and 
culture among American ladies, has decided to arrange special 
courses of reading and study for the benefit of deaf-mutes who 
are not sufficiently advanced for the existing courses. The ob- 
ject, it need not be said, is not to supersede but to supplement 
the work of the school-room. Any competent persons who are 
disposed to aid in the work of instructing the deaf by corres- 
pondence are requested to send their names and addresses to 
the secretary of the Society, Miss A. E. Ticknor, 9 Park street, 
Boston, Mass., and they will be appointed associates in the 
various departments of study, according to the custom of the 
Society. The names and addresses of deaf persons desiring 
to join the Society as students next autumn may also be given 
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to Miss Ticknor at once. Principals of institutions can assist 
in the work by sending reports giving their courses of study 
and names of text-books, to aid the Society in judging of the 
average attainments reached by the pupils at school and in 
arranging special courses for their further benefit. 


Deafness Caused by a Decayed Tooth.—Dr. 8. M. Hamilton, 
of Monmouth, IIl., a physician of high standing, at the request 
of a friend who had heard of the case here described, sends us 
the following: 


“The phenomena of ‘ reflex nervous action,’ as applied in ex- 
planation of co-ordinate voluntary muscular motion, and of 
the involuntary movements of the vital organs of the body, have 
been well understood for ages by anatomists and physiologists. 
A knowledge of these operations of the nervous system in health 
is almost as old as the profession of medicine itself. Indeed, 
the writings of some of our oldest physicians differ very little 
from the orthodox teaching of to-day on this subject. 

“ The application, however, of the same principle to the ex- 
planation of certain diseased actions is of comparatively mod- 
ern date. It seems strange, indeed, in the light of the present, 
that a conclusion so plain and so logical did not suggest itself 
to investigators long before it did, viz: that a tissue of the body 
which showed itself so potent in conveying healthful influences 
from one portion of the economy to another might be capable 
of transmitting, by the same road, diseased actions as well. 

* That word ‘ neuralgia,’ which has done, and is still doing, so 
much service as an answer to troublesome questions, and to 
cover up the ignorance of the physician, was born of investi- 
gations in this field, and so far as it serves any useful purpose, 
descriptive of diseased conditions, it might just as well have 
never seen the light. It is no fair answer in most cases to the 
plain question, What is the matter ? 

“ * Neuralgia,’ so called, is, for the most part, a functional 
nervous derangement, reflected through the medium of the 
nerve-tissue to the nerve centre in the spine, or brain proper ; 
thence by another set of nerves to the part where the pain is 
felt. It is generally expressed by severe pain, without any of 
the other signs of inflammatory action. Headache from a sour 
stomach, severe pain in the knee on account of hip-joint dis- 
ease, and neuralgic pain in the right shoulder from a diseased 
liver, are familiar examples of true neuralgia, or functional de- 
rangement of the nerves of sensation, at a point far distant 
(anatomically) from the source of the trouble. 

“Tt is well ascertained, farther, that long-continued fune- 
tional derangement, from reflex nervous action, will sooner or 
later produce real organic changes in the part affected, and ex 
press itself in true organic disease. 
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“To illustrate the importance of sometimes looking a little 
‘beyond that which appears for the real divine idea,’ as good 
old Thomas Reynolds says, the following case is submitted : 

“ Miss W., aged 24, presented herself for examination and 
treatment. Her general health was good. Three years ago 
she was attacked with ‘neuralgia’ in the left ear. The pain 
was very severe, from which only partial and temporary relief 
was obtained. In about ten months suppuration in the auditory 
canal set in, which has continued and is now going on, the dis- 
charge being moderate in quantity and very offensive. The 
hearing is dull on that side, but not entirely gone. On exam- 
ination, the suppurating surface was found upon the floor of 
the auditory canal, with some thickening of the membrana tym- 
pani from extension of the inflammation. She had been treated 
continuously and diligently by a specialist of high standing and 
great merit for more than a year, without any relief. 

“ This highly-intelligent lady had observed herself that sup- 
purations from local disease were generally self-limited, and 
that they generally got well, even without treatment, in a short 
time. But here was a suppuration of small extent, ably and 
persistently treated, which seemed interminable. What was 
the matter ? 

“On examining her teeth, one of the molars was found dis- 
colored, and to all appearance dead. When tapped gently with 
a knife-blade it proved to be exceedingly tender, but it had 
never ached. The patient was sent to a dentist, who extracted 
the offending tooth, and in three weeks the pain and suppura- 
tion ceased. The deafness passed away gradually. Recovery 
was perfect and permanent without any other treatment. 

“'This case is not reported on account of its novelty. Many 
such are continually noticed by the medical profession, and I 
fear many are overlooked, as this one was, to the great injury of 
the patient. If it be true of the moral world that ‘things are 
not what they seem,’ it is even more strikingly apparent in the 
investigation of physical disease that ‘appearances are decep- 
tive.’” 

The Miracle of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary.—The story of 
“how bishopp Join cured a dumme man with blessing him,” 
as recorded in Latin by the Venerable Bede in the eighth cen- 
tury, in his “ Historie of the Church of England,” and trans- 
tated into English by Dr. Stapleton in 1622, is frequently men- 
tioned in the sketches of the early history of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, and, according to the faith or incredulity of the reader, is 
either accepted as an actual fact, or explained as an instance of 
successful instruction in articulation, magnified into a miracle 


by the superstition of the age in which it occurred.* 


* See the Annals, vol. i, page 33. 
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The following narrative of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
died in 1231, at the age of twenty-four years, the latter part of 
which were spent in a hospital founded by herself at Marburg, 
may similarly be regarded in different ways by our readers, ac- 
cording as they are or are not willing to believe in medieval 
miracles. The story is told by Montalembert, the eminent 
leader of the Catholic party in France, in his Histoire de Sainte 
Elisabeth de Hongrie, published in 1836 : 


“Twice every day she visited the poor sick people in her 
hospital to give them food and succor. One morning as she 
was about to enter the hospital she found a crippled boy lying 
motionless upon the threshold; it was a poor deaf-mute, all 
whose limbs were so distorted and deformed that he could only 
drag himself upon his hands and feet like an animal. 

“ His mother, who was ashamed of him, had brought him to 
this place, and there abandoned him, in the hope that the good 
duchess would have pity upon him. Indeed, as soon as Eliza- 
beth perceived him, she regarded him with solicitude, and was 
filled with grief; bending toward him, she said: ‘Tell me, dear 
child, where are your parents? Who brought you here?’ But 
as the child seemed not to hear, she repeated her question in a 
very gentle tone, caressing him, and saying, ‘How are you 
suffering? Will you not speak to me?’ 

“The child looked at her, but did not reply; Elizabeth, not 
knowing he was mute, supposed that he was possessed by 
some evil spirit, and with redoubled pity, she cried, in a loud 
voice, ‘In the name of our Lord, [I command you, and that 
which is within you, to answer me, and say whence you came.’ 

“Immediately the child rose upright before her; speech was 
restored to him instantly, and he said to her: ‘It was my 
mother who brought me’ Then he told her how he had never 
before heard nor spoken, that he was born such as she had 
seen him, crippled and impotent as to his whole body. ‘ Bat 
see,’ he exclaimed, stretching forth his limbs one after another, 
‘see how God has given me power to move, to hear, and to speak. 
I utter words that I have never learned nor heard from any 
one. Then he began to weep and to thank God. ‘I did not 
know God,’ cried he; ‘all my senses were dead; I did not even 
know what man was. Now, for the first time, I perceive that 
I am no longer like a brute; now I am able to speak of God. 
Blessed be this question from your mouth, which has obtained 
God's grace for me; that I may not die as I have lived until 
now! 

“ At these words Elizabeth saw plainly that God had worked 
a miracle by her agency; but, disturbed and affrighted, she fell 
upon her knees and mingled her tears freely with those of the 
child whom she had saved. After having thanked God with 
him for this mercy, she said to him, ‘ Go quickly now to your 
parents, and do not tell what has happened to you. Above all, 
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do not speak of me to any one. Say only that God has helped 
you, and watch night and day against every mortal sin, lest 
your disease return. Remember what you have suffered hith- 
erto, and pray God always for me as I shall pray for you.’ 

“She hastened at once away, as if to shun this unforeseen 
glory; but the mother of the child arrived at the same moment, 
and, wholly confounded at seeing him erect and speaking, cried 
‘Who has given you speech?’ To which the child replied, ‘A 
kind lady, in a gray dress, commanded me, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to speak, and I found words to reply to her.’ 

“The mother then began to run in the direction that Eliza- 
beth had gone, and having seen her fleeing in the distance rec- 
ognized her, and published this miracle abroad.” 


Mr. Syle’s Portrait.—The English Deaf and Dumb Maga 
zine for January last contained an excellent lithographic por- 
trait of our contributor, the Rev. Henry Winter Syle, M. A. 
Mr. Syle’s many friends will be glad to know that his health, 
which was in so precarious a condition fora year or two, is 
now much improved. 


Fourth Reunion of the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Associa- 
tion.—We have received from Mr. A. B. Greener, the secretary 
of this Association, a pamphlet of 71 pages, which contains in 
full the interesting proceedings of the “ Fourth Reunion of 
the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association, held at the Institution 
at Columbus, Ohio, August 23, 24, and 25, 1879,” of which a 
briefer account was published in the October number of the 
last volume of the Anna/s, pages 252-260. 

The Chicago Letter.—This is the title of the latest candidate 
for favor in the field of deaf-mute newspapers. It is published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill., by J. E. Gallagher and D. W. George, 
semi-mute gentlemen, who are also its editors. We have seen 
but a single copy; that is neatly printed and discreetly edited, 
and has as one of its attractions a well-executed wood-cut. 

The Annals Index.—The Index to the first twenty volumes 
of the Annals has been published, and sent free of charge to 
all the subscribers to this periodical. Additional copies can 
be obtained at 50 cents each. Any one discovering errors in 
the Index is requested to inform the editor, with a view to the 
publication: at some future time of a sheet of additions and 


corrections. 
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